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which to-day brings a vast multitude to honour her whom 





_ the nation has chosen as the mother of her future kings. 


HIS day will witness the grandest reception ever given | 


by a great nation to a young princess. In her honour 


the largest, the busiest, and the gravest population inhabit- | 


ing any European metropolis will lay aside their toil and 


surrender themselves to an outburst of kindly sympathy and | 
enthusiastic welcome. For something like six miles she will | 


pass between thick lines of men and women, whose name | 


and nationality she is about to assume, and at whose head 
she comes to take a prominent place. For a couple of hours 


_ she will never cease to hear abreast of her carriage the hoarse 


but earnest and affectionate cheers with which our people 
greet those whom they have taken to their heart. By no 
court ceremonial, by no formal introduction to a restricted 
circle, will she assume her place as a daughter of England. 
Her adoption will be ratified in the public streets and by 
the amplest expression of the popular will. The moral sig- 


nificance of the scene will not be obscured by the accessories | 


of a tawdry pageant. To a foreign eye the procession must 
seem singularly meagre, and, perhaps, in some points not a 
little grotesque. The traditional glories of the Lord Mayor 
will not save his state coach from appearing the ridiculous 
piece of lumber that it is; the banners of the City com- 
panies are not a powerful element of spectacular effect ; 
military display will be scantily provided for by a few 
squadrons of Life Guards ; while the most easily satisfied 
sightseer must fail to extract any high gratification from 
gazing at the authorities of London and Westminster as 


cept the occupants of one royal carriage, there will 
be nothing to arrest or gratify the attention of the 
masses who will throng the streets, or hire at extravagant 
prices uncomfortable seats at windows or upon stands. But 
this will be enough to satisfy them, as it has been enough 
to bring them together. Under ordinary circumstances, an 
English crowd is easily contented with a very small allow- 
ance of amusement. And on this occasion they assemble, 
uot so much to seek amusement, as to indulge a variety of 
sentiments. By an instinct which arises naturally in the 
breasts of those who are trained in our free political life, 
and accustomed to find a manly pleasure in public demon- 
strations, the inhabitants of the metropolis have compre- 
hended that it is their privilege and duty to give the first 
expression to the general feeling in regard to the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales. Something must be set down to 
the youth, beauty, and attractions of the Princess. If the 
age of chivalry is gone, its romance and tenderness still live 
amongst us. Their influence is, indeed, felt in social strata 
to which in olden times it did not descend. There is much 
of knightly courtesy and knightly devotion in the spirit 


But as fair a bride might have met a scantier welcome had 
the country received with less gratification the alliance 
which she brings. Recent events have not tended to 
obliterate that distaste for German matches which sprang 
from the too exclusively German predilections of our 
first Hanoverian sovereigns. The mistaken policy of alien 
rulers has too often ranged Denmark with our enemies, Still 
our conflicts have left no rancour behind; and both 
nations have been ever ready to re-knit the bonds of 
friendship which ought to unite those who own a 
common origin and are united by many ties of mutual 
interest. We willingly welcome every new pledge 


_ of a good understanding. And although we have no ineli- 
| nation to set too high a value upon dynastic connections, 





we are by no means indisposed to show that, in this instance, 
we desire a royal marriage should have its bearing upon 
our international relations. We need do no more than 
allude to the natural interest with which the domestic feel- 
ings of Englishmen and Englishwomen invest such an event 
as the present. Nor is it necessary to dwell upon the manner 
in which that interest is augmented by a deep sense of all 
that we owe to her Majesty and the late Prince Consort. 
We should indeed be ungrateful if we did not exhibit a 
vivid sympathy with their eldest son when he takes upon 
himself the household duties and responsibilities which they 
discharged so well. Our gratitude is not, indeed, free from 


_ that lively sense of favours yet to come, in which a cynical 
they ride past in a long file of dingy vehicles. Ex- | 





wit has professed to find the essence of that virtue. We 
readily and eagerly accept the early marriage of the heir to 
the throne as a proof that he intends to tread in the steps 
of his parents—as a solid ground for hope that a pure and 
virtuous Court may exercise upon the next generation the 
beneficial influence which such a Court has shed upon our 
own. 

Continental observers will probably be most struck 
with the vast fund of loyalty which such a demonstration 
shows to be latent in our hearts. Nor can it be denied that 
this sentiment enters largely into the popular rejoicings. 
That such should be the case will not surprise Englishmen, 
who know how difficult it has been even for vicious sove- 
reigns totally to alienate the affections of their people. At 
no time in our recent history has the crown ever been really 
in danger, under whatever weight of unpopularity its wearer 
might labour. At present, we are loyal, in the sense both of 
attachment to the throne and to her by whom it is filled. 
There is no doubt that the contemporary experience of other 


_ countries has materially deepened our sense of the blessings 


we enjoy under a constitutional monarchy. This is no longer, 
as it has sometimes been, a mere opinion; it is now a 
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fervent conviction, and one which we take pride in declaring | exercise a legitimate power in the wide domain of social 
before the world. It is not, however, this political feeling life. It is his part to give a tone to our manners ; to sway 
which is uppermost with us to-day. In the midst of gaiety our opinions on many subjects, and guide our tastes in many 
and gladness all hearts will turn to the widowed Queen; and__ directions ; to interpret and represent our feelings ; to bring 
the warmth of our welcome to her son will redouble at the together, for objects of philanthropy or usefulness, those who 
recollection that he is conducting to Windsor one who hopes would scarcely act together under a less august head ; 
to be a support to his mother in her affliction. There is yet | to stimulate many movements which make but slight 
another thought which will not be foreign to many at least | appeals to popular passion or predilection, and must gain, if 
who take part in these proceedings, and which is con- at all, from above, the strength, which they cannot gather 
sciously or unconsciously a main source of the tender and | from below. We know how admirably the late Priuce 
affectionate solicitude which the Royal children inspire. Consort discharged these duties, though the husband of 
The education of the Prince of Wales was the work to the Sovereign, under all the disadvantage of a foreign 
which his father devoted the best energies of his life. We origin, and contending against unjust suspicions, which only 
cannot honour his memory more worthily than by accepting | left him in his tomb. His Royal Highness the Rrince of 
his son as that which it was his wish to make him. Nor | Wales enters upon a path which his father has smoothed 
can we better show his Royal Highness how strong is our for him, and with every advantage which to that father was 
confidence in him, how great are the expectations he has denied. We do not permit ourselves to doubt that he is 
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excited, how noble and yet—with the support of a faithful 
people—how easy is the path of usefulness which lies before 
him, than by associating ourselves thus prominently with 
him at this serious crisis of his life. It is to feelings such 
as these that the Princess Alexandra owes the reception she 
will meet. They justify and account for what might other- 
wise seem but the freak of overwrought and excited popular 
imagination. They impart to the proceedings, as we have 
already said, an importance and significance which they 
would have lost in great degree had there been room for 
suggesting that a gorgeous state show had drawn the multi- 
tude together by motives of vulgar curiosity. 





But although the procession itself will not make any great 
display, those who take part in it will witness a sight in the 
highest degree impressive. There is an element of grandeur 
in every assembly of human beings on so vast a scale. How 
much more striking becomes the scene when we know that 
they have met in obedience to impulses entirely spontaneous ! 
The Government have had no hand in this demonstration, 
except so far as doing their little best to obstruct it. From 
first to last it has been a thoroughly popular movement. 
Other capitals would have been more richly and gracefully 
decorated on such an occasion. But then the decorations 
would have been carried out or suggested by those who 
wield the powers of the State. There will, perhaps, be 
much that is mean and tasteless in our efforts to impart a 
festive character to the dreary and sombre lines of our 
London streets. But this will be redeemed by the fact that 
they are, at any rate, the genuine offering—the unasked and 
unforced expression—of the feelings of a free people, mani- 
fested either by individuals in their private capacity or by 
the elected rulers of each separate locality. If any one be 
tempted to smile at the grotesqueness which we admit is 
never absent when the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London are present, their royal highnesses may well look 
with complacency upon those venerable relics of olden 
times, which attest the stability of our attachments and the 
obstinacy with which we cling, even in the busy present, to 
the historic past. If the city ceremonial reminds them of 
one side of our national character, the other will find 
ample representation in Hyde Park. Passing along 
the lines of our Volunteers, the Princess will not only 
see that a commercial need not be an _ unwarlike 
people : but she will have before her the latest and not the 
least striking proof that the country is young and vigorous 
in its mature age, and that if our hearts still warm to 
venerable associations and ancient recollections, our hands 
and our minds are instant to do the work of the passing 
time. She cannot learn anything which it is more im- 
portant that an English king or queen should keep con- 
stantly remembering. While the throne derives strength 
from its antiquity, its occupant does not fulfil our expecta- 
tions if he simply reposes in his high station. Although he 
may not interfere actively in the government of the country, 
he need not be idle or without authority in many impor- 
tant matters. In the last century the Whigs and the Tories 
held sharply contrasted theories as to the position of 
the sovereign. While the latter desired that he should 
govern as well as rule, the former strove to reduce him to 
the position of the spiritual Emperor of Japan, or, at any 
rate, they would have had him a fainéant king with a mem- 
ber of one of the Revolution families as the mayor of his 
palace. In this, as in many other instances, we have dis- 
covered that each party had possession of a half-truth, and 
have arrived at a compromise on this basis. If we exclude 
the Sovereign from political action, we call unon him to 


honestly desirous to do the work which God has placed before 
him. It is our pleasure to believe that in her who will so 
soon be his consort, he will find the best and truest assist- 
ance. Her part may not, indeed, be so conspicuous as his. 
But female influence is not less real because it is unobtrusive. 
It is to her that we shall mainly look to maintain the 
domestic ‘character and the moral purity of our court. And 
when we trace the beneficial influences of its descending 
example, it is towards her that our gratitude will be chiefly 
directed. But we will not pursue too far a serious and a 
sermonizing vein. Hopefully and trustfully looking forward 
to a brilliant and happy future for the youthful pair, we add 
our voice to the common shout of weleome—to the common 
prayer, that every blessing may be showered upon their 
wedded life. 








THE BISHOPS AND DR. COLENSO. 


HE Bishops are doubtless judicial persons. Had they 
legal power to summon Bishop Colenso to their bar, 
and there to pronounce judgment on the merits, their extra- 
judicial appearance as a body, advising Dr. Colenso to retire 
from office in a Church whose formularies he has boldly re- 
nounced, would be indefensible. But they have inherited 
an office which has no constitutional or legal jurisdiction 
over an erring episcopal brother. They cannot at present 
convict and expel. This is a grievous flaw in the Church, 
but in their case it is a misfortune. It is, therefore, a reason 
for legislation, not for censure of the Bishops. But because 
they cannot do what ought to be done, it would surely have 
been unworthy of a body of chief ministers of the Church to 
have remained silent in the face of such a distressing fact. 
They have, therefore, used the moral force they retain, as 
their only substitute for that legal and constitutional action 
which they ought to have. By all means let them be armed 
with legal power to eject a convicted episcopal sceptic, but, 
till they are so armed, let them exert that moral power 
which, in this country, can never fail to have effect. 

The Zimes justly inveighs against the deplorable fact that 
ecclesiastical law lays hold on erring priests, but sacredly 
refuses to lay a hand on erring bishops. Nothing can be 
more absurd or unfortunate. But surely it did not become 
the Bishops to remain doggedly silent, because they could 
not ecclesiastically strike. Denuded, in this case, of powers 
that ought to exist in a Church—and that must one day, and 
soon, be restored in some shape—they still retain that moral 
weight as a collective body which it became them to wield, 
and which they have brought to bear on Dr. Colenso, we 
believe, with an effect that will have its echo in the con- 
sciences and hearts of the people. They have done what they 
could. Every Churchman, of every type and tint of 
theology, every thoughtful, honest, and upright Englishman, 
felt that longer silence on the part of the episcopal bench, in 
reference to the work and position of Bishop Colenso, must 
have been accepted as connivance or approval. There was 
left no loophole for an escape from speaking out—no pos- 
sible or imaginable compromise that would command the 


‘acceptance of the merest fraction of the people of England. 


It may be thought by many, that they ought to have 
pronounced judgment on the peculiar dogmas enunciated 
in the work of the Bishop of Natal; and thereby to 
have vindicated the fundamental articles of the Church of 
England from an attack the more offensive that it has been 
made and published by one bearing the orders, and bound to 
the doctrines and discipline of that venerable establishment. 
From the popular point of view, this would have been, if 
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practicable, the most effective course. But having no power | doubtful. The whole question, as handled by the Bench of 


to expel, and no desire to enter on a theological discussion, 
they have seized the salient feature in the work of Dr. 
Colenso, and from that have justly and logically shown 
that a Bishop who avows certain opinions, which we will 
specify bye and bye, ought, ex proprio motu, to retire from 
the Church of England, if he would not remain in it as 
a violator of the distinct engagements that, by his office, it 
imposes upon him. They deal with him as a Churchman 
only, and leave to others to dissect him as a professing 
Christian. That he cannot with any decency or self-respect 
—certainly not with any sympathy on the part of Church- 
men—either hold his bishopric or officiate in the congrega- 
tion, is now a manifest and undeniable fact. This the 
Bishops have made transparently clear. Whatever else he 
has renounced, he has denuded himself of all claims to 
be a Churchman, and necessarily, if he persists in retaining 
his office, of that respect which is due to a consistent man. 
The Bishop of Natal tells us, in his preface to his second 


Bishops, resolves itself into this: Can Dr. Colenso, as an 
honest man, persist in holding office in a Church whose 


_ services he cannot read, whose articles he has boldly 


volume, at page xxi., ‘‘ The Bishops and clergy use habitually | 


that solemn form of address to Almighty God in the bap- 
tismal service, which expressly assumes the reality and 
historic truthfulness of the story of the Noachian Deluge : 
‘ Almighty and everlasting God, who of thy great mercy 
didst save Noah and his family in the ark from perishing 
by water.’ But the fact is, that by the present law of 
subscription, each clergyman is bound by law to believe in 
the historic truth of Noah’s flood, as recorded in the Bible, 
which the Church believed some centuries ago, before God 
had given us the light of modern science.” The question 
which the people of England will seize and discuss is not 
whether the Noachian Deluge be—what evidences external 
to the Mosaic record prove it to be—an historical fact, but 
whether the Church of England, in this portion of her 
liturgy, accepts it as such. The Bishops, in this instance, 
reflect the mind of the people, and, indeed, the belief of 
every man of common sense, when they seize the statement 
embodied in the very heart of the baptismal service, and appeal 
to the Bishop of Natal, as an honest man, either to retract 
his avowed disbelief of it, or to renounce a communion whose 
services cannot be read by an officiating minister without 





impugned, whose clergy hé advises to skip what they 


_don’t believe, and draw the emoluments they don’t 


deserve | Neither the Bishops of England nor the 
laity are prepared to tolerate this; and we are thank- 
ful that the episcopal bench, with a unanimity 
almost unprecedented, has delivered its judgment in such 
terms, and with so pointed a reference to the equivocal 
position of Dr. Colenso, that if he retain one spark of self- 
respect he must voluntarily leave a communion from which 


_ he dissents, and join some denomination—if such there be 


—in which his criticisms or crotchets will find hospitality. 
How Dr. Colenso can return to Natal, and require can- 
didates for ordination ‘“unfeignedly to believe all the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments,” which 
the Bishop himself not only does not believe, but positively 
denounces, we cannot comprehend. But where law cannot 
be set in motion, the consciences of men in such a case pro- 


_nounce a verdict which implies the highest censure. He 
_ must resign his position, or he must retain it amid the 
reproaches and the pity of those who feel grieved that so 


his accepting ew animo the Noachian Deluge as a literal and | 


authentic fact. It is not a question of theology, but of 


common honesty, truthfulness, and decency. These are still | heavily to bestride the breasts of European statesmen, is 
} < 4 bel < f ’ 


fireside virtues in English homes, and what the English 


unworthy a spectacle should be presented to the world by a 
Bishop of the Christian Church. 

Dr. Colenso may despise the solemnly expressed judgment 
of the Bishops of the Church of England. He may laugh at 
ecclesiastical thunder which is followed by no bolt. But if 
he would still enjoy the respect of those who laud his 
fidelity to his conscientious convictions, he should retire 
from office in a Church, from whose doctrinal and ritual 
teaching he dissents. By shrinking from this test of his 
sincerity, he will practically discredit the opinions which he 
has advanced, even more effectually than such replies as 
they have yet provoked, or are likely to meet hereafter. 








EUROPE AND POLAND. 


T is not for the interest of Europe that the Polish nation 
should once more be crushed to the ground by the iron 


| heel of Russia. The Cossack nightmare, which used so 


cherish by their hearths they will not allow to be outraged | 


by their altars. On the Stock Exchange, in the counting- 


houses of London, in the commercial transactions of the | 


world, any flagrant violation of these duties would be scouted, 
and its practitioner sent to Coventry. Surely, on a loftier 
level, and in a holier atmosphere, we cannot sanction or 
tolerate what “ the children of this world, wiser in their 
generation,” repudiate with manly scorn. 

Were this reference to the Noachian Deluge the only 
reference in the service to an historic Scriptural event, it 
would be enough. But the Bishop of Natal candidly admits 
that there are other facts in sacred history which he believes 
to be myths and fables incorporated with the Liturgy. He 
regards the passage of the Red Sea as a fable, and its recog- 
nition in the Liturgy as a stumbling-block and a “chain 
tightly bound about the necks of the clergy.” 

But, it may be asked, what does Dr. Colenso suggest as 
best to be done in these complicated circumstances? He is 
perfectly candid. ‘“ I see no remedy but to omit such words, 
to disobey the law of the Church on this point, and take the 
consequences.” Now, let us just see the effect of this 
episcopal advice from one appointed and sworn to enforce 
the laws of the Church of which he is a chief minister. The 
solemn oath to conform fully and faithfully to the service, 
taken at ordination, is here treated with contemptuous 


becoming, it is true, a thing of the past. The Sheffield 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and the coterie of wiseacres on 
whom Mr. Urquhart’s mantle has descended, are left almost 
alone. Nobody believes that it is reserved for some coming 
Czar to make a mouthful of modern civilization. But the 


| future power of Russia must continue to be a source of 


disregard. Oaths may bind laymen, but clergymen override | 


or annul them at discretion. “There are times,” says Dr. 
Colenso, “ when a faithful servant is bound, as he loves his 
master and cherishes his best interests, to disobey his 
orders.” 


Really, this is misunderstanding the nature of the engage- © 


ment. It is not that of a servant’s duty to his master, but 
of a covenant or lease between honest men. The Bishop 
requires the other party to give him, in terms of the lease, 
all the advantages guaranteed to him, while Bishop Colenso 
refuses to perform his part of the covenant. Such conduct, 
in this vulgar world of ours, would be followed by an | 
ejection or a Chancery suit, the issue of which would not be | 


disquieting speculation to all English and continental poli- 
ticians who are interested either in the politics of the East 
or in the general progress of freedom. Russia is now passing 
through a crisis, What will be the character or the tendency 
of the Russia of the future it is difficult to say. But one 
thing is certain, that the Russia of the future will be power- 
ful; and that—unless it departs very widely from the 
traditions of the old Russian school—it will be, upon the 
whole, aggressive and pushing. Yet the barrier which 
Europe has hitherto been content to raise against the Cossack 
is one that seems only half-suited to the age. Turkey, said 
Napoleon the Great, is a marsh which defends our right 
flank. It would be unwise to look upon the marsh as per- 
manent, or to regard it as a satisfactory guarantee against 
all the chances and changes that may befall the world. 

It is a grave question how far the Turkish Empire is 
capable of reformation. Its very existence is threatened 
both from without and from within ; and the day is perhaps 
not indefinitely distant when the public opinion of the 
Continent will refuse any longer to tolerate the maintenance 
for merely material purposes of a Power at once unchristian, 
semi-barbarous, and tyrannical. Great Britain in particular 
has already begun to excite the murmurs of foreign nations 
on account of her loyalty to the Turks. She seems to 
jealous foreign eyes to care more for the high-road to India 
and for the Sultan, than for the interests of any number of 
oppressed Maronites, or for the name of the Redeemer of 
mankind. The position is a false one for a great and generous 
nation. It brings us into continual conflict with the religious 
sentiment of Europe, It is true that the Christians of the 
Fast are distinguished neither for their piety, their guile- 
lessness, nor their honesty. If Religion is to be found on 
the side of the true believer, Justice sometimes takes up her 
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abode with the Mahomedan. But only the impe ative 
exigencies of policy can reconcile us to a state of things for 
the security of which it is necessary that Christianity should 
not advance too swiftly or suddenly in the East. 

The natural obstacle for Europe to oppose to Russia would 
be a ring of strong and independent nationalities, none of 
which should be liable to be overwhelmed by the religious 
influences of the Greek Church. If the Czar threatens to 
overshadow Europe, let freedom stand and bar the way 
between Europe and the Czar. It is difficult for England 
to throw herself thoroughly into such a line of defensive 
conduct. When it is a question of strengthening the 
hands of rising nationalities, Lord Russell and other English 
foreign Ministers consider it their auspicious mission to re- 
member that England has interests in the East. The cause 
of nationalities and liberty is not compatible with the cause 
of the Ottoman Empire. As they increase, Turkey must 
decrease ; and, doubtful of the future, uncertain as to the 
temper and disposition of Eastern Christianity, England’s 
successive Governments pause—as well they may—before 
they leave go their hold upon the rotten and surge-beaten 
débris that constitute the remains of an empire which once 
seemed likely to engulf a large portion of the civilized 
world. The French, who have less interest in maintaining 
the Eastern status quo, and more faith in general principles 
of progress than ourselves, are only half-content to sacrifice 
Eastern Christendom to an English alliance. The whole 
seaboard of the Mediterranean, animated by the wild vision 
of an overland route, and the Venetian splendour of re- 
renewed commerce with the East, exclaims against us. Still 
we hesitate to abandon Turkey. It is but a wreck; and yet 
it is better to cling to a wreck than to be washed away. 
Nationalities, therefore, are not altogether favoured at the 
English Home Office. They are an explosive and dangerous 
petard, fitted, no doubt, for offensive purposes against a 
foreign despotism, but capable of hoisting Europe further 
than England wishes. But the Eastern policy of this 
country is beginning to seem to many people too perilous to 
last. Lord Palmerston’s name is indissolubly bound up 
with it ; but after Lord Palmerston comes the deluge. The 
noble Premier himself is not unconscious of the difficulty. 
With an ingenuity that is the clearest proof of genius, he 
has already begun to provide against the evil day. A signi- 
ficant change has come over the spirit of his dreams ; and 
the first fruits of the change have been conciliation of the 
Greeks and sympathy with renascent Poland. 

The right of England and France to interfere between 
Russia and her victim rests upon indisputable ground ; it 
is only the expediency of interference which can be ques- 
tioned. For moral purposes, the two great Powers of the 
West are the legally constituted protectors of the Polish 
race ; for it is idle to draw the fine distinction that our 
original compacts authorise us to intervene when we wish, 
without binding us to interfere when we ought. Powerful 
empires are bound by the clearest of moral obligations to 
use all lawful opportunities to succour the oppressed, and to 
redress wrong ; nor—when intervention is legitimate ac- 
cording to the strict letter of European treaties—is it 
anything but a Christian duty to intervene. Even if Poland 
stood to us in no nearer relation than any other suffering 
people, it would be possible to press the theory of non- 
intervention too far. Non-intervention, rightly understood, 
is the only safe rule of political conduct. But non-inter- 
vention certainly does not mean a passive endurance of all 
spectacles, however repulsive, provided they are enacted 
within the frontiers of a foreign State. All that we signify 
by the term is, that nations should be free to regulate their 
internal concerns, and to choose their own forms of govern- 
ment. It cannot be seriously maintained that we are bound 
to look on silently while hordes of Russian soldiery sweep 
over Poland with the announced programme of extermina- 
tion, bloodshed, and plunder; while they slaughter the 
innocent, torture the guilty, and indiscriminately outrage the 
women. Non-intervention is a sacred principle, but it does 
not bid its adherents to acquiesce in sights at which humanity 
revolts. There is a limit to the patience of England and 
of France. The question is simply whether that limit has 
been overstepped, whether or no it is expedient at this 
juncture to say so, and in what way a warning may be 
given to Russia without irritating the pride of a northern 
despot, and plunging the Continent into the horrors of a 
bloody European war. 

The press of this country has been reproached with a 
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_ at all events, be laid at the door of this journal. 
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desire to goad the French Emperor into war, while we 
remain at peace ourselves. That sinister imputation cannot, 


We should 


_ regard a one-handed French war as a great misfortune both 


for Europe and for England. We have no wish to relapse 
into the old attitude of dissatisfied neutrality which we found 
so painful in the Italian war. Selfishness is inherent in human 
nature, and yet it may be predicted of Englishmen that they 
are capable—whatever the Continent may think to the 
contrary—of a generous and disinterested sympathy with 
Polish independence. As a commercial and prosperous 
people we fear war ; but there are some things that we fear 
more than war. Great Britain has no intention of retiring 
behind her shop counter and viewing all that passes on the 
Continent with opulent indifference. Such a réle would be 
calculated to lower our national influence and dignity, and 
bold indeed would the Minister be who proposed that we 
should adopt it as a nation. That Poland should be relieved 
of her heavy and grievous burdens has become the desire 
and the purpose of England. It is a ridiculous libel to 
assert that we can possibly wish to see Poland libe- 
rated by the single arm of France. What have we to 
gain. by such a war of liberation? On the contrary, 
our interests are twofold; first, that France shall act, 
and that she shall not act singly. If the Polish cause 
is committed to the exclusive championship of a Napoleon, 
we know what will be the upshot: a terrible war, a 
sudden and unsatisfactory peace, an extension of French 
influence in Europe, an extension of the French frontier 
upon the Rhine; and, last and worst, the recognition of 
some assumed right on the part of the French Emperor for 
all future time to mould the destinies of the resuscitated 
Polish people to suit his own plans, and to interfere again 
whenever the name of Poland is heard in Europe. The 
game of Rome and Italy has been played too well for us to 
wish to see it played again with Poland and with Warsaw. 
The remedy—or, rather, the prevention—is obvious. If 
England, Austria, and France combine, there will in all 
human probability be no war ; but if the decrees of Heaven 
should be otherwise, combined action on the part of these 
three Powers will, at all events, prevent a conflict waged 
purely for the sake of civilization from degenerating into 
a French raid. Savoy and Nice would at this moment be 
still Italian soil if England and Prussia had united with 
France in throwing their «gis over Piedmont when the 
Austrians passed the Po in 1859. If Austria and England 
stand firmly by the Poles at this juncture, so similar in all 
its characteristics, Poland will not have at some late hour to 
repent that she received the outstretched favour and assist- 
ance of a Napoleon, and the Rhine may still continue to 
flow as a Prussian and a German river. 








DISTRESS IN THE RELIEF COMMITTEES. 


E have for many months been familiar with the 
difficulties and distress of the Lancashire operatives ; 
we have now to make acquaintance with the difficulties and 
distress of the Lancashire Boards of Guardians and Relief 
Committees. It was impossible that such a gigantic calamity 
as the cessation of more than half the industry of the most 
industrious district in Great Britain could be dealt with, 
even by the most skilful hands and on the most liberal 
scale, without much embarrassment and many mistakes, It 
was equally impossible that upwards of a million of money 
could be distributed in charity through new channels and 
to new applicants, without giving rise to much imposture, 
without encouraging much idleness, and without to a certain 
extent demoralizing and pauperizing a considerable portion 
of the population which had become dependent upon eleemo- 
synary aid. It was equally impossible, again, that as the 
crisis was prolonged and threatened to assume a chronic 
form, administrative problems connected with the organiza- 
tion of labour and the sound principles of economic science 
should not arise, of a peculiarly complicated and perplexing 
character. The recent reports—especially one presented to 
the Central Relief Committees on the 24th of last month— 
show how keenly all those difliculties are foreseen and felt 
by the gentlemen who have the management of the case, 
and who have hitherto performed their functions with such 
signal intelligence and devotion. 
In the first place, the Committee has come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no probability of more than half the 
cotton operatives being able to obtain ordinary employment 
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or to earn anything like their usual rate of wages for more 
than a year at least to come; and, unless the American 
war should cease and the American ports be re-opened, 
there can be no doubt that this conclusion is correct. What, 
then, is to be done with this unemployed population, which 
cannot be less than a quarter of a million, and which must 
have, on the lowest calculation, another quarter of a million 
dependent upon it? The difficulty lies, not in finding funds 
to support them—for, either by subscription, or by rates, or 
by loans under Mr. Villiers’ new Act, the funds, we know, 
will be forthcoming,—-but how to administer these funds so 
as to do as much good and as little harm as possible ; how 
to find labour as well as food for this great multitude ; how, 
in a word, to minimise the number who must be maintained 
in idleness and by charity. The long discontinuance of 
manual labour both enervates the physical and impairs the 
moral vigour of the operative ; while the absence of any 
adequate means of applying an effective labour test to the 
recipients of relief, is almost fatal to the power of distin- 
guishing cases of genuine and inevitable destitution from 
cases of indolence or imposture. It has, therefore, been 
urged, as a measure of the greatest importance, that the 
landowners and capitalists in the manufacturing districts 
should not only seize this occasion of undertaking and push- 
ing forward works of public or private utility which, under 
ordinary circumstances, they would have either postponed or 
spread over a series of years; but should perhaps even 
endeavour to create artificial employment by inaugurating 
some works of “ convenience or ornament,” which, though 
not necessary, would not be utterly superfluous or unser- 
viceable. The first part of the suggestion, at least, we need 
have no hesitation in endorsing. 

In the second place, it is beginning to be found that great 
numbers of the operatives are by no means as zealous in 
seeking work or as ready to accept it when offered, as they 
ought to be. The scale of relief has been so liberal, and 
the assistance has been rendered in so many forms and 
made so easily attainable by all who were in need, that, 
everything considered, many factory-hands have begun to find 
their present condition not much less pleasant and desirable 
than their former normal and independent one. For exam- 
ple, a man who used formerly to obtain 18s. or 20s. a week 
when in full work, prefers the 8s. he now receives from the 
Relief Committee or the parish authorities for doing nothing 
to the 9s. or 10s. he might earn at a factory by halftime. 
At all events, his day is at his own disposal, he can live on 
less when he is idle ; and he can often pick up a few spare 
sixpences by odd jobs. The girls employed at the sewing- 
schools, again, are often in no great hurry to go back to the 
loom or the roving-frame. It is true that they now only 
receive 3s. 6d. a week, whereas they used to earn &s. on 
full time, and might now earn 3s. or 4s. 6d. on half time. 
But the work of the sewing-school is easier than that of the 
factory ; they are gaining a useful and perhaps lucrative 
accomplishment ; their clothes do not wear out so fast ; 
they can keep themselves more neat and clean ; and, above 
all, they can lie in bed till eight o’clock in the morning 
instead of having to get up at five o'clock. 

In the third place, though the circumstance of there 
being in Lancashire a far larger population than can at 
present naturally find employment ought to lead, and even- 
tually must lead, to a decided reduction in the rate of wages, 
and although manufacturing has become so unprofitable a 
business that the men ought in common fairness to be wil- 
ling to share the losses of their masters, yet they have shown 
a decided reluctance to accept work when offered them at 
any lower rates than those current in the prosperous times 





of two years ago. There is a strong disposition on their | 


part rather to remain a burden on the parish or the Relief 
Committees, if they can obtain 8s. or 10s. a week from 
either source, than to accept 12s. or 15s. from a manufacturer, 
if those earnings involved being paid on a somewhat lower 
seale. As long as they are supported by charity, therefore, 
they can refuse or accept work nearly as they please—a 
proceeding which of course cannot be endured. At the 
same time the Committees seem to fear—though admitting 
it to be a prospective rather than actual evil—that as long 
as they continue to give relief to partially employed operatives 
to eke out inadequate earnings, those earnings will continue 
to be inadequate, partly because masters may be stingy, but 
still more because workmen will be indolent and careless, 
In short, they are beset with difficulties on all sides. 
Another question has also been forced upon their atten- 
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tion within the last three weeks, and still gives rise to much 
doubt and discussion—that of emigration. Some Australian 
colonies have offered a free passage, and hold out tempting 
prospects of ultimate success, to five hundred of the manu- 
facturing operatives, provided they can be furnished with an 
adequate outfit. The Relief Committees, therefore, have had 
to consider, first, whether they were at liberty to employ the 
funds entrusted to them for such a purpose—a purpose cer- 
tainly not originally contemplated by the subscribers ;—and, 
secondly, whether it was desirable or not to encourage the 
emigration of factory hands at all. The first question, we 
think, they may conscientiously answer in the affirmative, 
seeing that the funds were placed in their hands to relieve 
the distress of the district in any way they deemed most 
effectual and judicious. The second question is more doubt- 
ful ; and we discussed it a few weeks ago. We now only 
recur to it for the sake of bringing out in strong relief a 
point we only stated loosely at that time—namely, the 
extent to which the cotton operatives are apparently being 
taken up by flax and woollen mills. These two industries 
appear to have increased as the cotton trade has languished, 
and nearly part passu. It seems by no means improbable, 
therefore, that ere long the Lancashire operatives may all be 
wanted at home. If so, emigration, though it should cer- 
tainly not be discouraged, ought not to be artificially aided 
or stimulated. The following tables refer only to the 
amounts of the several articles exported. This is an im- 
perfect clue to the amount produced, no doubt, but it is the 
only one we possess. 


























Shawls, &c. 1,026,753 


| bik | 
| 1860. | 1861. | 1862. ‘gl per Cent. 
| 
pemep dneti pay erties In- | De- 
Cotton, | Lb. Lb. Lb. crease. | crease. 
Yarn ...| 197,343,655 17¥ 268,368) 93,236,459} — | 47 
» Manu-| Yards. | Yards, Yards. 
factures 2,776,218,427 2,563,459,007 1,681,373,702| — 34 
Linen, ae elle Lb. 
Yarn ...| $1,210,612) 27,981,042} 32,487,706 16 | — 
>» Manu-| Yards. | Yards. Yards. 
factures | 143,996,773, 116,322,469\ 156,671,020} 34 | — 
Woollen, | Lb. | * ae ee 
Yarn ...| 27,533,968! 27,512,352/ 27,905,296 1 | — 
» Manu- Pieces. | Pieces. | Pieces. 
factures | 570,671) 580,270, 1,317,693) 127 -- 
Yards. Yards. Yards. 
Flannels ... | 3,968,430) 4,551,575 6,904,871) 51 — 
Carpets and} Yards. | Yards. Yards. 
Druggets; 5,076,542 4,067,351 5,379,681) 32 — 
| 
} 
|... No | No. No. 
} 
| 





691,319) 1,047,185 sn PS 








MR. GLADSTONE ON CONSOLS. 


O excuse need be made for returning to the considera- 

tion of My. Gladstone’s scheme for the conversion 

of a portion of the Consolidated Annuities. The plan is 
of some immediate importance, but deserves attention still 
more because it may furnish a precedent for much extended 
action in the future ; whilst its intricacy is such that some 
repetition is necessary to secure a due apprehension of its 
details. It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone has 
introduced into the House of Commons a Bill on Post-office 
Savings Banks ; the Bill, which has been printed since we 
last drew attention to the subject, is very short, consisting 
of only four clauses, but these clauses attempt two utterly 
distinct objects. The first and second clauses are designed 
to facilitate the winding up of old Savings Banks, and con- 
tain provisions for the transfer of their assets and their 
liabilities to the new Post-office Savings Banks ; upon these 
clauses we have nothing to say. ‘The third and fourth 


| clauses are, as we have said, devoted to an entirely different 


end, no less than the conversion of a portion of the Three 
per Cents. into an equivalent made up of Two-and-a-Half 
per Cents. and terminable annuities. A little explanation 
will show at once the nature of the plan proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and how it is connected with 
the Post-office Savings Banks, 

The funds deposited at the several Post-office Banks are 
remitted to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
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National Debt, and invested by them in the purchase of 
Three per Cent. Consols). We may suppose that in this 
way the Commissioners are the holders of £1,000,000 Three 

er Cent. Consols—that is to say, that the Commissioners 
are entitled to a perpetual annuity of £30,000 (three per 
cent. on a million), which the country is entitled to redeem 
under certain formalities by the payment of £1,000,000 in 
money. It is now proposed that instead of holding a per- 
petual annuity of £30,000, redeemable in the way stated, the 
Commissioners shall hold a perpetual annuity of £25,000, 
redeemable by payment of the same sum of a million ; and, 
moreover, an annuity terminable in the year 1885, of such 
an amount, that it shall be equal in value to the perpetual 
annuity of £5,000, which the Commissioners relinquish. 
This is the scheme which is expressed rather than explained, 
when otherwise worded, as a plan for the conversion of 
£1,000,000 Three per Cents. into £1,000,000 Two-and-a- 
Half per Cents., and a terminable annuity to compensate 
for the difference in income of the two stocks. 

The Bill cannot be said to have advanced very far since 
we last considered the project. It has passed a second read- 
ing, and after one or two miscarriages the House went into 
committee upon it ; but at this stage the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced his desire that the committal should 





| Two or a One per Cent. stock. 


be formal only, and that it should be recommitted. It | 


appears that some deputations are about to wait on him to 
remonsirate against parts of the Bill, and he proposed to 
reserve a consideration of its details until he had heard their 
objections. 

Mr. Giadstone’s plan is obviously separable into two per- 
fectly distinct parts: he proposes as one part that one-sixth 
of the perpetual annuities on which he would operate should 
be converted into terminable annuities ; to use the example 
we have already given, out of the perpetual annuity of 
£30,000 he would convert £5,000 into a terminable annuity. 
To this part of the proposal of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer we conceive no valid objection can be sustained. Mr. 
Hubbard has, indeed, objected that there are few buyers of 
terminable annuities, and consequently they never fetch 
their proper price in the market ; but if the conversion be 
restricted within the proposed limits, there seems no reason 
why the terminable annuities created should be brought into 
the market at all unless they sold at their theoretical value. 
It is scarcely possible that the funds of the commissioners 
should be so reduced that they would be unable to keep 
intact that proportion of them which they will hold under 
the form of terminable annuities. Against this slight objec- 
tion there are to be placed many advantages : financiers of 
all parties have long desired to reduce the permanent 
burdens on our national industries, whilst we have the start 
of our competitors ; and in the creation of terminable annui- 
ties they have discovered a means of relieving our successors 
by an additional burden on ourselves so slight that it would 
probably not at all affect the annual savings of the people. 
Hitherto they have been unable to find customers for the 
annuities they desired to introduce; Mr. Gladstone has 
supplied the want through the Commissioners of the National 
Debt, and had his plan been confined to this part it would 
have received our unqualified approval. 

It seems only necessary to state the second part of Mr. 


| tage is readily discernible ; 


if the current rate of interest on Government securities 
should permanently fall below 3 per cent. ; but if we make 
the same annuities redeemable only by payment of £1,000,000, 
the rate of interest must fall below 24 per cent. before 
any reduction of the annual charge can be effected. The 
proposed change, therefore, not only produces an increase 
in the nominal capital of the funds operated upon, but a 
postponement of a reduction in the annual burden. When 
M. Fould last year relinquished the chance of reducing the 
rentes by a similar increase of the sum at which they were 
redeemable, he obtained from each rentier a certain bonus 
for the concession ; Mr. Gladstone throws away the chance 
of reduction without receiving any consideration. 


It is difficult to assign an adequate reason for this second 
part of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal. He does, indeed, secure 
a stock bearing the denomination of Two-and-a-Half per 
Cents., but the advantage is plainly unreal and illusory ; it 
is acquired, not by a reduction of the annual charge, but by 
an increase of the nominal capital, and by such a method it 
would have been equally easy for him to have created a 
No fundholder would hesi- 
tate to receive £300 stock bearing interest at one per cent., 
in exchange for £100 at three per cent. ; and the suggestion 
is a mere reductio ad absurdum of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. 
Beyond the name of Two-and-a-Half per Cents., no advan- 
there is another result indirectly 
attained, but we do not believe it has been contemplated by 
the Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer. It is clear that the 


transformation will partly operate as a boon to the National 


Gladstone’s plan to show the grave objections to which it is | 


open. If we resume the example we have used, we find 
that, having taken in hand perpetual annuities of £30,000, 
redeemable by payment of £1,000,000, and changed £5,000, 
part of the perpetual annuities, into equivalent terminable 
annuities, he proposes that the remaining £25,000 perpetual 
annuities, which have been hitherto redeemable by payment 
of £833,3334, shall for the future be redeemable only on 
payment of the original £1,000,000. This is the concession 
which is involved in the proposed creation of Two-and-a- 
Half per cent. annuities. Without receiving any compen- 
sating advantage, the Chancellor of the Exchequer urges us 
to create anew the capital he has paid off: out of every 
£6,000,000 stock he will pay off £1,000,000, and forth- 
with raise the remaining £5,000,000 to the old capital 
of £6,000,000. It may be thought, indeed, that the 
concession is valueless, inasmuch as redemption is as much 
out of the question in the one case as in the other ‘ 
but although redemption is no doubt impossible, the change 
involves also a relinquishment of the possibility of a real 
reduction in the rate of interest, As long as the £25,000 
perpetual annuities are redeemable by payment of £833,3334, 
there is a certainty of reducing the amount of the annuities 


Debt Commissioners, and those gentlemen, if suddenly called 
upon to meet their liabilities, would be found insolvent. 
These unhappy Commissioners have been the slaves of every 
successive Chancellor of the Exchequer; whenever that 
functionary has wanted to raise or renew a loan, to create 
Exchequer Bonds or re-issue Exchequer Bills, he has availed 
himself of the funds of the Commissioners for the purpose 
of rigging the market. The result of this manipulation is 
said to be a clear deficiency of two millions ; the assets of 
the Commissioners are by so much less than their liabilities ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer may perhaps flatter 
himself that he is doing an act of justice in helping to repair 
the losses caused by himself and his predecessors. 


The extent of the operation at present contemplated by 
Mr. Gladstone is small, but it may fairly be regarded as the 
commencement of a permanent and more extended system. 
The funds deposited at the Post-office Savings Banks must 
largely increase, and, as we pointed out a fortnight since, 
there is no reason why the funds‘held by the National Debt 
Commissioners on account of the trustees and managers of 
the old Savings Banks should not be subjected to a similar 
treatment. The Commissioners have the same control over 
the two funds and are under the same responsibility on 
their account ; nor does it make any difference that their 
responsibility in the case of the Post-office Banks is a direct 
responsibility to the depositors, whilst in the other case it 
extends no farther than the trustees and managers, to whom 
the depositors in ordinary Savings Banks must look for 
payment. An extension of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme to the 
funds of the ordinary Savings Banks would multiply the 
field of its operations thirty or forty fold. 


It is to be hoped that. the House of Commons will not 
heedlessly sacrifice the management of the National Debt 
to Mr. Gladstone’s vain fancy for Two-and-a-Half per Cents. 
Could he secure anything more than a name, we should 
gladly accept his services, but, like the dog in the fable, he 
appears about to lose the substance in grasping at its 
reflected image. There are lovers who have been once 
rejected, yet hanker after their old love when all the 
qualities which excited the passion of youth have departed, 
and there remains but the shadow of aname. We may 
admire the constancy though we cannot approve the wisdom 
of such an attachment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seems to be in some such case. Ten years ago he wooed 
the Two-and-a-Half per Cents., and there appeared at one 
time a prospect of success. The Fates were too hard for 
him, and he lost the treasure which it seemed in 1853 he 
might possibly secure. In 1863 he renews his passion, but 


_ the present object of his vows has only a name t8 connect 


the pursuit with that of ten years since: everything else 
has changed. It is the duty of all good men at such @ 
crisis to step in and, if they have the power, to prevent the 


| infatuated lover from making a fool of himself. 
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M* MILL, who is somewhat prone to depreciate the 
4 good qualities of the nation to which he belongs, 
accuses Englishmen of an extreme incapacity for personal 
enjoyment, and asserts that they derive less pleasure from 
what they spend than any other set of people in the world. 
Such an opinion seems strangely unfounded at a time like 
the present, when the whole nation is deliberately preparing 
to make merry on the largest possible scale and with the 
utmost possible abandonment to the spirit of the occasion. 
[f Mr. Mill is right, and if our social qualities are so feeble 
as he insinuates, the sanguine anticipations so universally 
prevalent with reference to the approaching revels are 
destined to result in a melancholy mockery ; and bonfires, 
illuminations, and fireworks, will only serve to disclose a 
nation of sorry impostors, pretending to derive enjoyment 





from what in reality only intensifies their incurable gloom. | 
People never look so ludicrous as when affecting conviviality, | 


and trying to reach the conviction that they are enjoying 


themselves. When Lord Dundreary, poising himself with | 


some difficulty on a three-legged stool, says to the wearied | 


object of his affections in a tone of ill-assumed confidence 


that this is what he calls snug, he presents a fair example | 


of this woful kind of self-deception. Social life in its various 
phases of pic-nics, dinner parties, visits, and the like, abounds 
with instances of the same thing ; but in admitting this we 


are only saying that social life in England, as elsewhere, is a | 
matter in which circumstances and the idiosyncrasies of | 
individuals exert an almost unlimited power. That dinner- | 


parties are often slow, pic-nics uncomfortable, and visits 
impracticable, is too true ; but it is too narrow a basis to 


sustain the sweeping generalization that every Englishman | 


is essentially and characteristically incapable of enjoyment. 


be unutterably dull and stupid in the eyes of a vivacious 
Celt. But an Englishman, we maintain, is capable of as 
profound enjoyment after his own fashion as any Roman 


clusive proof fhat he is devoid of all capacity for enjoy- 
ment. 

The Spanish mode of keeping high festival is still less in 
accordance with English tastes. The marriage of an heir- 
apparent in Spain would doubtless be celebrated by the 
sacrifice of unnumbered hecatombs, and enthusiastic mul- 
titudes would find a suitable expression of their joyous 
sentiments in applauding tortured bulls, and horses trampling 
out their own entrails. An Englishman delights not in the 
blood of bulls; he is hopelessly unable to emulate the 
barbarous ecstacies of the truculent Spaniard. Neither 
would he heartily enter into the spirit of an Arab kotou, or 
enjoy with proper sympathy the clashing cymbals and 
monotonous howling of a Hindoo festival. Yet England 
can upon occasion, and in her own style, vindicate her title 
of “merry.” We can enjoy ourselves without committing 
cruelty on the one hand, or encouraging the antics of idiocy 
on the other. Wedo not think it essential to enjoyment to 
relapse either into barbarism or childishness ; nor do we 
deem pleasure incompatible with gravity and decorum. The 
Prince’s wedding-day will be celebrated among us by the 
bestowal of comfort, for that day at least, upon classes to 
whom comfort is unhappily not familiar, and by various 
reasonable social gaieties ; but, while doing this, we shall not 
leave undone or neglected the lighter incitements to hilarity 
and rejoicing, and while distributing substantial benefits, 
shall not forget the illuminations, fireworks, and torchlight 
processions which should signalize an auspicious event. The 
enjoyment of a grave people is fully as great, or, in other 
words, is as real and pervading as the more boisterous and 
extravagant excitements of the purely Celtic races. 

Mr. Mill considers that our ‘extreme incapacity for 
enjoyment” is a common characteristic of all countries over 


_ which Puritanism has passed. If this be meant, as it pro- 


The English mode of revelling is unquestionably different | 1.1) 9 in, 20 intimate the exiatinceiel a Gteckenh Gen 
y is, . 


from that of Frenchmen, Italians, or Spaniards ; and it is | 


perfectly intelligible how an English national festival might | e must again question the soundness of Mr. Mill’s view. 


nection between Puritanism and “ incapacity for enjoyment,” 
> 


| Our national gravity—a phrase preferable to the more un- 


heads at Donnybrook. The fallacy consists in supposing | 


that, because our pleasures are not as the pleasures of 


forgetting the wholesome rule of chacun @ son gout. 

Next week a rare opportunity offers itself to the philo- 
sophical inquirer for comparing the English and French 
modes of keeping holiday. The 10th is the day fixed for 
the Prince of Wales’s marriage ; the 11th is the Parisian 
festival of the J/i-Caréme. Abstinence from worldly follies 
and pleasures for six whole weeks is more than the volatile 
Gaul can endure even in theory ; and, accordingly, Lent is 


divided into two halves—the day which divides it being | 


celebrated with the same riot of wnreason as the carnival 
which precedes it. It is, moreover, the Féte des Blanchis- 
seuses, and the boulevards are thronged with carts conveying 
the washerwomen and their male partners, clad in the most 
grotesque and varied costumes. The great joke after the 
Parisians’ own heart is for a washerman to assume the 
garb of a woman, and then go through certain extrava- 
gant and wanton antics, which are not over delicate ina 
man, and would be downright gross in a woman. Another 
dons an ass’s head, and fills the beholders with a delight as 
intense and as fatuous as that with which Billy Bottom 
inspired Titania. Soon as the evening shades prevail, night 
is made hideous by meaningless blasts from a thousand horns, 
and the festival closes with the orgies of a masquerade at the 
opera. Surely the British spectator may reasonably arrive at 
the conclusion that there is a pleasure in being mad, which 
none but madmen know. And the same is true of the reckless 
fooling of a Parisian carnival. What can be more prepos- 
terous or disgusting than the procession of the beuf gras on 
the three days before Ash Wednesday? The beast is so 
overfed that he can with difficulty drag his own carcase 
along, and, in spite of gilded horns and a wreathed neck, 
he presents a picture of the most abject distress. He is 
attended by young butchers, in the classic garb of ancient 
Romans, as well as by nymphs not so correctly behaved 
as gaily attired. Yet all Paris flocks out eagerly to see 
this. That an Englishman should be unable to discover 
the pleasure of assisting at the grotesque buffoonery of these 
costermongers’ saturnalia, or of watching a wretched brute 
dragged along the streets in triumphant procession, followed 
by spangled Goddesses of Unreason, is, after all, not a con- 


modified one on which we have been commenting—is a result 


| principally of our extreme practical tendencies and devotion 
that ever pelted with confetti, or Irishman that ever broke | 


to practical interests, though it would be absurd to deny 
that the cause which Mr. Mill assigns has had a measure of 


=. ; . | influence. We believe, however, that its influence has been 
‘‘ Mossoo,” therefore they are only sham pleasures ; and in | 





almost wholly indirect, acting through the industrious and 
active habits which it fosters, and by which it is in turn 
supported. The more earnest and practical a national 
character becomes, and the larger the share it takes in 
affairs, the graver will be the mood of national enjoyment. 
We may cite as an illustration the feebleness and lack of 
spirit with which the carnival of this year is reported to 
have been observed throughout the towns of Northern Italy. 
The interests of that people are now actively excited and 
engaged in matters of practical business ; and in proportion 
as this grows to be the general condition, enjoyment will not 
decrease in amount, but assume graver and more reasonable 
forms. Such, at all events, we take to be the correct account 
of the gravity with which Englishmen celebrate their fes- 
tivals, and which has been mistaken for a rooted incapacity 
for enjoyment, 








THE SHOEBLACKS OF LONDON. 


—_ spend £6,228 is much easier than to earn that sum 
by honest labour. Yet this is the amount gained 
in pennies during the past year in the streets by the 373 
boys of the London Shoeblack Brigades. But a far deeper 
interest is excited when such commercial prosperity is seen to 
be only one phase of an effort to combine religious education 
with remunerative employment, and to give this double 
benefit to homeless children, that they may hereafter work 
and behave and live as honest citizens of a Christian land. 
The first Shoeblack Society was begun in March, 1851, in 
preparation for the Exhibition of that year. Seven other 
societies have since sprung up, and the movement is still 
expanding. All these societies are managed on precisely 
the same plan, though by distinct committees, and they are 
restricted to certain districts by a sort of “ Congress of 
Shoeblacks,” which gravely mapped out London, painting the 
frontiers with the red, blue, yellow, brown, and other colours 
of the various uniforms. Besides these, there is a society 
for Roman Catholics, differently managed, and there are 
also the Pariah shoeblacks, not in allegiance to any society, 
undisciplined, vagrant, and troublesome,—the “ freebooters,” 


as they may be called,—who prefer the licence of the idler, 
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with small gains, to the strict rule and larger earnings of the 
legalized system. The original Shoeblack Brigade has its 
head-quarters near Temple-bar, in a large house paid for by 
the boys themselves, with every other expense ; for this 
Society has been, for several years, entirely self-supporting. 
About 1,300 young lads have been sent out and started 
in life by the agency of this one Society, which employs at 
present 74 boys, who earned last year £1,824. These wear 
a red uniform, and are managed by ten lawyers in the 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, who, without a patron or a 
chairman, have carried on the work for twelve years in 
perfect harmony. They have regulated the savings and 
investments of all the earnings of their protégés, amounting 
to more than £17,000. The boys employed by this society 
are selected from twenty ragged schools in the district, and 
each of them continues his attendance at the particular 
school every day after his work, as well as on Sundays, 
affording a good example to his schoolmates, and an object 
of abiding interest to the teacher of his class. 

Before eight o’clock in the morning you will find all 
these happy little fellows, neat and clean, in the Society’s 
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great room, where a hymn is sung, and a short prayer is | 
offered. Fortified with hot coffee and other good things for | 


the “inner boy,” they march to their stations, and, if it is a 
sunny day, they ply a busy trade. 
his boots cleaned while it rains, but fair weather encourages 
the suggestion, ‘“‘ Clean your boots, sir?” from a smart little 
lad, with one hand to his cap, and the other pointing to 
your dirty shoes. The charge for this operation is one 
penny, but there was a case in which a man with a wooden 
leg claimed and was allowed his legal right to compound by 
paying a balfpenny. 

The Society’s officers visit every station frequently, and 
supply blacking to the industrious, or bestow reproof on the 


Nobody cares to have | 
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be truly said, “ No boy, with hands to work, need starve in 
an English town.” 

It is evident that a shoeblack’s occupation is only a tem- 
porary means of subsistence, by which he may live while he 
learns, and may acquire habits of industry, and earn a 
character that fits him for regular work-day life. Hundreds 
of these boys are thus, every year, enabled to enter the army 
and navy, to become domestic servants or errand boys, or to 
emigrate to wider fields of labour in the colonies. Many 
of them write to the Society, from all parts of the world, 
remembering with gratitude the share it has had in saving 
them from ruin, the kindness of the committee, the pleasant 
evenings with the magic lantern, the country excursions, the 
schooling and discipline, the rewards—nay, the punishments 
of their shoeblack days—and more than all, the gentle 
influence of their Sunday school. 

Failures there are, no doubt, both numerous and grave, 
but in what effort of social reform can we say there are not ! 
Year by year, however, the success of this system of 
managing the street boys has increased, and the managers, 
who claim a right to speak from experience, assure us of the 
fact, that the London shoeblacks are a signal instance of the 
happy fruits of that practical Christian benevolence which 
gives work, and food, and learning, and home to the out- 
cast, while it cheers the desolate heart with the love of a 
friend to the friendless. 








THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” DEFENDANT. 


“And first,” says the Dean of St. Patrick’s, in his “ Argument 
against Abolishing Christianity,’ ‘1 am very sensible how much the 





| gentlemen of wit and pleasure are apt to murmur and be choked at 


idle, until about six o’clock, when all the boys return with | 


their earnings, and soon fill up a great bowl with copper 
money, amongst which are often found some foreign francs 
and cents. Partof what each boy brings in is paid to him- 
self, part is laid by for him in his bank, and part is retained 
for the expenses of the society. 

[t is thus that each lad is taught to earn, to spend, and to 
save money, with honesty, care, and providence. Many of 


them keep adding to their store until £20 is hoarded, but | 
from time to time they draw on their “ bank,” to help a | 


mother’s poverty or a sister’s sickness, or to sport the vanity 
of a “bran new waistcoat with blue-glass buttons.” The 
sights and sounds that encompass these shoeblacks, stationed 
all day in the most prominent outposts of our streets, and 
keenly on the look-out and listening all the time, supply 
plenty of gossip for their meeting again at night, which is 
always a merry meeting. Down they go to a lavatory, 
where, at a dozen basins, amidst great fun and frolic, they 
wash the ‘‘ outer boy,” in preparation for a hungry attack 
on the supper table. They have pictures and periodicals, 
draughts and dominoes, placed on the table for their amuse- 
ment, as they talk and eat and play ; and then they all hie 
off to evening school. 

A visit to the depét of one of these societies enables us 
to judge of the cheerful character of the boy-life of the 
shoeblacks ; but the annual treat, when all the societies 
assemble in new bright uniforms, is quite a hilarious scene. 
The Freemasons’ Hall was filled last week with their tea- 
party. They mustered in their several colours. Each society 
waved its banner as proudly as a city guild, and the crest 
of the “old reds” was a blacking-bottle borne on high. 
Two of the boys’ bands drummed and fifed the regiments 
into line of battle, for a grand charge on the mounds of 
cake ; and the number of drummers in the bands of the 
Guards, who have been imported from these societies, indi- 
cates that their music is by no means only fit for play-time. 
Such are the occasional festivities of the London Shoeblack 
Brigade. One of the speakers at this meeting, Lord Charles 
Russell, began by telling the boys, “I was once a shoeblack 
myself, but there was this difference between my shoe- 
blacking at Westminster School and yours—that you always 
get a penny for your work, whereas often I had only a kick 
for my pains, and that too from the very boot I had 
polished ! ” 

it must be a very dull heart that could be present on an 
occasion like this without rejoicing that to so many 
children, who else would be running wild, or perhaps be 
driven along the broad path to crime and misery, a new 
path is open to industry and happiness, and that now it may 








the sight of so many draggle-tail parsons, who happen to fall in their 
way and offend their eyes; but at the same time those wise reformers 
do not consider what an advantage and felicity it is for great wits to be 
always provided with objects of scorn and contempt, in order to exercise 
and improve their talents, and divert their spleen from falling on each 
other, or on themselves ; especially when all this may be done without 
the least imaginable danger to their persons.” 





Tue Rey. Dr. Campbell has obtained a verdict against the 
Saturday Review for libel, and the damage to the reverend gentle- 
man’s character has been assessed at the very moderate sum of 
£50. Perhaps the Doctor’s character was so unassailable that no 
bombardment, however severe, could do it any injury ; perhaps it 
was so well known, that it could suffer no damage from any attack ; 
perhaps the criticism was so feeble that it inflicted only £50 worth 
of injury. Those who read the articles in the Review and know 
the history of Dr. Campbell may draw their own conclusions. 
Dr. Campbell is the conductor of a journal which, under the 
various names of the Ensign, the Standard, and the Banner, 
supports the cause of Protestantism, and exerts its efforts to 
Christianize the heathen and to warn the people, but especially the 
Queen, against the dangers of Popery. Every person in this 
country is entitled to express his opinion, and of course Dr. 
Campbell and his hundred thousand subscribers are entitled to 
theirs. The increase in the circulation of his periodical was a 
legitimate ground for congratulation, and accordingly the reverend 
gentleman, in that spirit of business-like piety which distin- 
guishes him, not only proclaimed his success, but published the 
names of the more illustrious subscribers to his journal. There were 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Gainsborough, Mr. Kinnaird, 
and others well known in the religious world, who seem to have 
come forward to support Dr.Campbell with generous alacrity. Here 
was tempting game afoot. Dr. Campbell was a very zealous 
Protestant and a prominent Dissenter. Like a Spanish bull he had 
come bounding into the arena, and a good bait was inevitable. 
True to its Church-Militant maxims the Saturday Review loosed its 
ecclesiastical bulldog upon the flanks of the champion of British 
Protestantism, and the skilled brute proceeded to worry his victim 
with all the truculent skill at his command. Not satisfied with 
denouncing Dr. Campbell and all his school, the Saturday Review in- 
sinuated that the reverend gentleman was a gross impostor,—that he 
was not only indifferent to the conversion of the heathen, provided 
he could increase the circulation of his journal ; but that he had 
put forward a list of eminent, though fictitious names, for the purpos© 
of decoying a crowd of ignorant fanatics into subscribing to the 
journal. In an article published last June in the Saturday Review 
the champions of High Church principles insisted that Dr. Camp- 
bell had invented a telling list of subscribers, and that his 
enthusiasm for the conversion of the heathen was in real truth an 
enthusiasm for the replenishment of his own purse. 

A grosser accusation it is difficult to imagine, and Dr. Campbell! 
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was certainly justified in bringing an action against those who had 
ventured to make it. The trial took place before the Lord Chief 
Justice, and resulted in a verdict of £50 for Dr. Campbell. It 
was distinctly proved that the subscribers were not fictitious, for 
the very persons whose names had been put forward appeared in 
the witness-box. Even the old man who had been described as an 
‘Old Soldier,” and whose existence had been charitably ignored, 
came forward in proprid persond. The only defence alleged by the 
Saturday Review was, that the writer himself believed in the truth 
of the calumnies which he had uttered against Dr. Campbell, and 
it was therefore insisted that the calumnies were privileged. There 
was no plea that the libellous charges were true in fact ; on the 
contrary, it was not only admitted that they were untrue, but that 
no ‘sort of inquiry had been made as to whether they had any 
foundation. It was vehemently insisted that this was immaterial, 


but the Lord Chief Justice maintained the contrary opinion. “One 


man,” said Sir A. Cockburn, “ must not calumniate another merely 
because he believes what he says.” This dictum is to form the 
subject of future discussion. But there are one or two reflections 
naturally arising out of the trial, and the peculiar position of the 
plaintiff and defendant in this action, which are not uninstructive. 

There is something exquisitely humorous, though no doubt some- 
what audacious, in the Saturday Review taking up its parable 
against those who make a trade of religion. Let any one run over 


the file of that periodical, and see what literary capital it has made | 


out of this sacred subject. Dr. Cumming, Mr. Spurgeon, all sorts 
of Low Churchmen, and Dissenters, have formed the staple material 
of its weekly lucubrations. Had it been the object of these amiable 
writers to point out the errors into which others have fallen, and 
to instruct the ignorant, they would have written in a different 
tone and at more distant intervals. If Dr. Campbell used the 
conversion of the heathen as a means of puffing his journal, it may 
with as much justice be said that the Saturday Review has used 
a good many popular religious writers for the same ignoble purpose. 
Animated by the proverbial spirit of theological hatred, this peri- 
odical has exhibited extraordinary ingenuity in its attacks upon 
popular religion. With an art which the most skilful of French 
cooks might envy, the mangled remains of eminent Low Church- 
men have been served up almost weekly in every possible 
shape and with every variety of sauce. And the system has 
answered. Unfortunately the mass of mankind have a secret 
pleasure in hearing their fellow-creatures abused, and _ those 
who do not disdain to pander to that appetite are sure of 
their reward. Let it not be supposed that the sarcasm of the 
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It is to be hoped that this objection will not prevail. Can it be 
said that a person is to have no redress because a writer can be 
found malignant enough to make the grossest charges which are 
not only untrue, but with respect to the truth or falsity of which 
he has made no sort of inquiry? Ifa High Church clerical scribe 
can be found so virulent in his hatred, so prurient in his imagina- 
tion, so ingenious in his perverseness, and so impervious to all sense 
of justice, that he distorts facts without compunction and even 
invents them when he thinks fit—shall it be said that all the ran- 
corous effusions of his spleen are to go unpunished, and that 
because he is inspired by a sectarian malignity “which believeth 
all things and hopeth all things” against his fellow citizens,-— 
these fellow-citizens must submit calmly to imputations which 
are not only scandalous but confessedly untrue? This is not the 
law as the Lord Chief Justice understands it, and we see no reason 
to doubt the correctness of his opinion. 








RUSSIAN REFORMS. 


THe time has arrived in which the emancipation of the 
Russian peasantry is to be rendered complete. With the 2nd of 
March terminated the period which the Emperor allowed to the 
proprietors and their serfs, for the final settlement of their mutual 


| accounts. At the end of that time it was hoped that definite 





Saturday Review is without a distinct purpose. If a courtly | 


prelate of High Church tendencies were to expose himself to ridi- 
cule, or if some rubrical fanatic were to set his parish in flames by 
insisting on some obnoxious ceremonial, it is needless to say that 
no word of rebuke for such folly would be found in the pages of 
the Saturday Review. But when a hard-working and popular clergy- 
man of Low Church views is elevated to the Bench, no time is lost 
in disparaging his merits and inventing a fictitious history of his 
life and times. If a body of ladies combine for the purpose of 
aiding young women to emigrate and to improve their condition, 
the sardonic Anglo-Catholic journalist is at once ready to insinuate 
that the ladies are little better than they should be, and practically 





engaged in supplying the colonial Haymarkets with the sort of | 


living commodities required. Ifa number of young men, scorning 
the frivolities of fashion, choose to descend into the ‘squalid dens 
of Whitechapel “to visit the fatherless in their affliction,” a 
Saturday Reviewer makes the amiable suggestion that these osten- 
tatious young guardsmen are doing all this by way of “spiritual 
plate-powder.” If there are “ midnight meetings ” of fallen women, 
the opportunity is improved by suggesting that those who attend 
such places will probably do themselves an injury and their auditors 
no good. It is impossible not to admire the perverse ingenuity 
which can misconstrue every act done and every word uttered 
by a Low Churchman or a Dissenter. Anything for piquancy and 
paradox! No matter how sacred may be the subject—no matter 
how indecent the allusion—there is nothing too high, nothing toolow, 
for the use of such essayists, provided only it can be used to damage 
a religious adversary or to throw ridicule upon popular religion. It 
would be grossly unjust to assert that all the writers in the Saturday 
Review are animated by this spirit. But there is at least one class 


of subjects—and that, perhaps, the most important—-which are | 


habitually treated in this fashion. It has become a trade, and the 
trade flourishes. 

Exception has been taken to the ruling of the Lord Chief 
Justice, on the ground that as the jury found that the 
Saturday Reviewer really believed in his own calumnies against 
Dr. Campbell, a verdict ought to have been recorded in his favour. 


arrangements would have been made, and that nothing would be 
left for both parties to do but to celebrate the anniversary of 
liberation by a universal festival. But what monarchs propose 
their subjects are not always disposed to accept. The time has 
elapsed, and the question still remains unsettled. The serfs refuse 
to work out their own liberation, and their former masters find 


| themselves in a strangely anomalous position. The bargains which 


ought to have been concluded have not in most cases passed 
through even the preliminary stages, and the Government will be 
obliged to devise means for settling a hundred thousand suits, each 
involving the contending interests of a herd of ignorant and angry 
litigants. The Emperor’s good intentions, which long before this 
ought to have resulted in facts, are compelled to remain mere 
ideas ; and his single will appears unable to cope with that of 
stubborn millions, who present a passive resistance which no 
entreaties can modify, and no arguments can overcome. The 
Ministry has as yet afforded little assistance, and the army of 
officials is as powerless as it is unpopular. The Emperor may well 
look around in dismay for counsel, and it is even possible that he 
may at times be inclined to listen to a voice which, from secret 
hiding-places, and through the medium of concealed and proscribed 
speakers, calls for the convocation of the old and haif-forgotten 
States General. 

The recent number of the Quarterly Review contains a learned 
and interesting article on the decline and fall of constitutional 
government in Russia, and of those popular assemblies the revival 
of which is now demanded by the more advanced members of the 
liberal party. The early history of that country is not an alluring 
subject. So little has been written about it by impartial authors 
in generally intelligible languages, that the Sclavonic portion of 
Europe appears to most voyagers up the stream of time to be 
wrapped in impenetrable mist, muffled voices only being vaguely 
heard within it, and a few indistinct forms dimly looming through 
its veil. At last, Peter the Great emerges from the cloud, the 
palaces of St. Petersburg start up from the swamps of the Neva, 
the beard falls off from the Muscovite chin, and the Russian empire 
takes its place among the powers that be. From that period 
despotism is its characteristic ; and the old constitutional restric- 
tions on arbitrary power, and the assemblies in which the voice of 
the people made itself heard, being effectually concealed from the 
descendants of a race of freemen, are eventually forgotten by them- 
But hidden away among the mouldering archives of decaying 
towns, and written in a language of which few foreigners under- 
stand a word, there still exist the records of a time when slavery 
was unknown in the land, when patriotism meant something nobler 
than a blind obedience to a single irresponsible chief, and when 
the virtues which Freedom fosters were more than historical remi- 
niscences. 

In the article to which we have referred, a sketch is given of the 
progressive steps by which the towns of Russia, originally “ mere 
agricultural or pastoral groupings of population, ultimately became 
industrial and administrative centres,” around which were formed 
district and provincial communes, till at last they united in a com- 
munal federal union, of which Novgorod and Pskov were the 


| capitals. The authority of each commune was vested in a Veché, 


or common council, at which it is supposed that every citizen had 
a right to be present, although only the representatives of the town 
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and the officers of the Government had the power of | was issued forbidding all peasants to leave those lands on which 
speaking and of voting in it. By it the mayor, and at N ovgorod they should be found on that day. From that time they became 
both the prince and the archbishop, were elected. In it the in- | mere slaves, bound to the soil, and subjected to the arbitrary 
ternal affairs and the foreign relations of the State were discussed ; | proprietor of the land they tilled. Under the curse of slavery they 
‘+ could constitute itself into a criminal court for the trial and | rapidly degenerated ; and when Peter the Great mounted the 
punishment of felons ; it exercised a control in all matters re- | throne, he found himself the ruler over a nation of savages. The 
lating to internal police, finance, and the administration of justice; | idea of the people having a right to share his power with him was 
and it had a voice in every declaration of war or conclusion of | not likely to occur to that illustrious madman, and neither he, nor 
peace. The towns in those days were peopled by a race of sturdy | any of his profligate successors, until the time of Catherine IL, 
burghers—men accustomed to deliberate freely about their own | gavea thought to the subject. But her ideas were more extended, i 
affairs, and very jealous of any unconstitutional interference with her views more enlightened. She wished to be popular with her 
their rights, on the part of their princes; and the open country, subjects, she was anxious to gain the applause of the philosophers, 
which was looked upon as the general property of all, was farmed , and she longed to become celebrated as a lawgiver. In order to 
on the purest communistic principles by peasants who were their | gain these three ends, she appointed a commission for the prepara- 
own masters, and were able to wander freely wherever they chose. | tion of a new code of laws, the members of which were elected 
by the people, and which formed in reality a Parliament in 
which all classes of the nation were fairly represented. The deputies 
assembled at Moscow in July, 1767, and carried on their delibera- 
tions there and at St. Petersburg until the spring of 1769. From 
them originally emanated the idea of the numerous adniinis- 
trative and judicial reforms which rendered the reign of Cathe- 
rine really illustrious. To them also belongs the merit of 
having recommended at least a modification of serfdom, and 
a return to constitutional principles of government ; but counsels 
such as these proved so distasteful to even a philosophic 
Empress, that she promptly disbanded her presumptuous advisers. 
Since that time, almost a hundred years ago, no general assembly 
has represented the Russian nation. The Czar’s power strengthened 
as it grew older, and an increasing population grovelled contentedly 
before the demi-god who adorned the imperial throne. During 
the reign of Nicholas the system of absolutism reached its fullest 
development, and until his death there seemed to be not the 
slightest chance of a recurrence to constitutional principle. But 
now all is changed. The Emperor Alexander has organized a 
system of reforms more sweeping than the most daring Radical 
would have ventured to suggest a few years ago. Slavery is 
abolished, justice is unshackled, Truth is requested to step out of 
her well, and Freedom is invited to consider herself at home. So 


law as his successor, and again in 1613 they met to choose a , ; 
Sovereign for the vacant throne. Their choice fell upon Michael at least declare some few sanguine admirers of the imperial policy. 
ae) . + « . Ba 
There are not wanting, on the other hand, gloomy critics who pro- 


Romanof, who was obliged to swear that he would observe the 5) 
conditions of a charter which was drawn up by the “council of the est that the reforms are mere shams, that the promises of the 
whole land,” and which stipulated “that he would neither make 0Vernment are specious deceptions, and that the apparent progress 
new laws nor change old statutes, and that in all important matters of liberal ideas is really the commencement of a retrograde move- 
he would not give an arbitrary decision.” But soon after his acces- Dt. But the pessimists seem clearly in the wrong. Much 
sion Michael is supposed to have withdrawn this charter, and to undoubtedly remains to be done, still much has been effected. The 
have replaced it by another in which the conditions limiting the emancipation of the serfs is a measure for which the. Smperor 
power of the Sovereign were omitted. What became of the | “eserves the highest credit, and the legal reforms are good as far as 
original document is not known with any certainty, though a box they go. It is stated that the ancient representative assemblies of 
which is said to contain it is shown in the museum at the Kremlin, Finland are to be resuscitated, the Government having found it. so 
but the new one is still preserved in the archives of the Russian difficult to feed its subjects in that province during the recent 
Foreign Office. Gradually the States-General lost their power under famine, that it has become inclined to recognize their partial inde- 
the mismanagement of the Czar’s father, the Patriarch Philaret, pendence. : Poland might possibly obtain the same favour, if the 
but after his death they partially regained their importance. In  Volce of Liberal Europe could reach imperial ears ; and the whole 
1648 they were convoked by the Czar Alexis Mikhailovich, for the | ©™Pite might after a time share in the benefits already enjoyed by 
purpose of compiling a new code of laws, and again in 1653, in its outlying dependencies. The constitutional party in Russia grows 
order to give their opinion concerning the petition of the Malo- | ‘t¥onger every day, and, unless its influence were checked by the 
Russian Cossacks to be taken under the protection of Russia, reaction which the Polish insurrection must create, it might even 
The successor of Alexis called them together for the sake of | be able before long to eject its enemies from office, and to afford to 
altering some of the privileges enjoyed by the nobles, but on his | the Emperor the aid of a Ministry which would possess the 
death in 1682, they were dissolved by the Regent Sophia. confidence of the nation, and enable him to fulfil the glowing 
With the dissolution of this assembly terminates the Parlia- promises he has made, and to complete the peaceful revolution he 
mentary history of Russia. Peter the Great utterly disregarded ant- commenced, 
the constitution which Michael Romanoff had sworn to observe. 
The mass of the people he despised profoundly, while he cordially “LADY AUDLEY” ON THE STAGE. 
detested the nobility ; and accordingly his rule became a ferocious A New melo-dramatic play, the story of which is that of “ Lady 
despotism, under which the nobles declined into insignificance, | Audley’s Secret,” taken from the strange wild novel of Miss 
while the peasantry sank into a state little superior to that of the Braddon, whose sudden popularity is a significant literary phe- 
brutes they tended, and the whole of the executive power under | nomenon of the last few months, has this week been put upon the 
the Czar passed into the hands of a bureaucracy, formed on the | boards of the St. James’s Theatre. We have already expressed 
most approved German model. The “ peculiar institution” of | some dislike, on grounds of morality and good taste, for this class 
slavery had by this time produced its natural results. Originally | of novels. These narratives of unredeemed depravity, while pan- 
the Russian peasant was, in every sense of the word, a free man. | dering to the morbid thirst for violent “sensation,” can neither 
Gradually his liberty became restricted. In the middle of the | chasten, refine, nor invigorate the mind. They fail to perform 
thirteenth century a census was taken, in order to secure the | that high function which was assigned by Aristotle to the tragic 
regular collection of taxes, and at the same time all dwellers | art when he said that its true use is “ to purge the heart of man 
upon state lands were summarily forbidden to leave them with- | by pity and terror ;” coming thus in aid of the solemn office of 
= _ oa ; _thus the custom gradually arose of | religion, with examples of a spiritual power surely avenging the 
allowing the rura population to migrate at the beginning and end _ perpetration of sin. Such, indeed, was the object of the earliest 
of the agricultural season only. This custom was legalized by | tragedians, whose works have been preserved to us from that 
successive ordinances of the Czar, but the death-blow was not _ heroic age of Greece, when, at Athens, the old soldier of Marathon 
given to freedom till the 24th of November, 1597, when a decree | wielded his poetic “ thunder-phrase” to enforce the inviolability of 
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This state of things lasted until the Tartar invasion. Under the 
Mongol rule the liberties of the towns became restricted, while the 
power of the princes increased, and when an attempt was made to 
drive out the invaders, the necessity arose for a centralization of 
power. The grand dukes of Moscow gradually became arbitrary 
sovereigns, and when Ivan the Great had succeeded in freeing the 
country from the Tartar rule, he proceeded to subjugate it to 
himself. The Vechés were abolished throughout Russia, and the 
bells which had been went to call together the citizens of the little 
republics were silenced for ever. 

But the grand dukes of all Muscovy, and their successors the 
Czars of all the Russias, found a difficulty in ruling without the aid 
of some kind of representative councils, and accordingly the place 
of the Vechés was taken by “a series of assemblies which, although 
desultory and unfrequent, were nevertheless parliaments on the 
broadest basis of popular franchise.” In 1550, a code of laws was 
framed by the States-General, a body consisting of the chief officials 
of Church and State, and deputies elected by the clergy, the 
nobility, and the bourgeoisie. In 1566 they were summoned to 
give their advice respecting the war with Poland, and in 1584 to | 
assist at the consecration of a new czar. On his death, the line of 
Rurik being extinct, the States-General proclaimed his brother-in- 
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the moral law, by depicting, in the Furies of conscience, the fearful 
messengers of the gods. And such, too, was the aim of our own 
Shakspeare, faithful to the same idea, which reason had 


suggested to the heathen, and which Christianity has | 


more certainly revealed,—that the visitations of remorse 
are sent into the presence of the guilty mind by a 
judicial infliction, and emanate from the sphere of supernatural 
power. The tent of Richard, the banquet-hall of Macbeth, haunted 
by the ghosts of their slain, bear witness, along with the fatality 
brooding in the atmosphere of their final acts and preparing their 
foreseen destruction, to this awful lesson of a Divine punishment of 
crime, in the appointed anguish of the soul which has sinned. That 


will not do for modern fiction. Unless the now fashionable tales 
of adultery and murder are to display the wreck of human nature 
within the breast, as an effect of violating the laws imposed by the 
sovereign will and wisdom ruling all, they will not serve for the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lady Audley, as she appears this week upon the stage, is the 
same person that we found her three or four months since, in a 
deplorably successful book. If the public recognition of Miss 
Braddon’s undoubted cleverness as a writer must be qualified with 
sincere regret, that an Englishwoman should have chosen for her 
literary model the abnormal creations of Balzac, we have no scruple 
in giving to Miss Herbert, as an actress, the praise of having 
thoroughly entered into the spirit of her part with an intellectual 
grasp of its utmost capabilities, which even improves upon the 
author's conception. If she has much rant to utter, it is no fault 
of hers. Nor is she ill-supported by the other performers, slight 


me, | as is the interest of their parts. That of Luke Marks, the 
weird imagery, however, of the medieval or classical mythologists 


moral instruction of this age. It may, however, be allowed, that | 


a story is not always bound to supply express moral edification. To 
enlarge the range of our sympathies, by interesting us in the 


joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, of its various personages, | 


and by calling upon us to share the conflict of good and evil 
motives which divide their hearts, is still more properly its aim. 


But it is essential that they should be characters with whom 
we can sympathize—that they should be capable of good, though 
struggling with evil, and perhaps overcome by it—that they 
should be human beings, and not mere demoniac imperso- 
nations of unrelenting vice. We cannot feel any real interest 


in the mental sufferings which may be conventionally attri- | 


buted to such a one as Lady Audley, since we never 
find her touched by any generous or tender affection. We can 
understand her dread of detection and vengeance, but not her 


remorse. A compound of the coarsest worldly ambition, with | 


graces of womanhood, has about her so little that is feminine, or | 
/ at once resort to open and deadly violence, instead of trying, by 


even that is human, as to make it difficult to conceive her feelings, 
unless she were physically tortured, or hanged. It might be pos- 
sible to feel for the other persons of the story, or even to feel with 
them, but that they are thoroughly commonplace. Mr. Robert 
Audley, for instance, is the ordinary type of the social detective, 
who, like Mr. Walter Hartright in “The Woman in White,” is 
obliged, by his private acquaintance with the victim of a mysterious 
villany, to undertake the task of its exposure. And his friend, her 
ladyship’s first husband, whether dead or alive, behaves in so in- 
consequent a manner, that, while we think no man was ever more 
badly used, we cannot heartily echo Robert Audley’s vow, “Heaven 


help those who stand between me and the secret, for they shall all | 


be sacrificed to the memory of George Talboys!” The fact is, that 
all the characters in the book, and all the readers of it, are, 
“Heaven help them !” sacrificed to “the secret,” which, after the 
middle of the first volume, is no secret at all. 


Being, therefore, neither a story witha moral purpose nor one 
truly illustrative of human character, nor one fitted to exercise the 


debauched, dishonest, grumbling gamekeeper, by whose agency, 
rather than by Robert Audley’s ingenious pursuit, her ladyship’s 
crimes are discovered, is played by Mr. Frank Matthews, the 
manager, with a humorous appreciation of the roughest manners 
of rustic low life ; while Mr. Arthur Stirling, in the part of Robert 
Audley, and Mr. Gaston Murray, as the unfortunate Talboys, do 
their obvious business in a vigorous and manly style. Thescenery, 
expressly painted for this play by Mr. Beverley from the laboured 
descriptions in the novel, has more than one good pictorial effect. 
Of the drama itself, as compressing within two hurried acts the 
leading events and dialogues of a story but too familiar to most 
readers of the popular fictions of the day, it is needless that 
we should say much. It will, however, be readily understood, that 
the unnatural behaviour and the improbable incidents, upon 
which the forced complications of “ Lady Audley’s Secret” depend, 
do not become less glaringly offensive, when detached from the 
less salient passages of the book and ‘placed in close sequence 
upon the stage. The actual meeting of Talboys with his unfaithful 
wife, the altercation between them, and their mutual threats and 
defiance just before she throws him down into the well, serve only, 
as they are introduced into this play, to show yet more than in the 


fiendish malignity and pride, though tricked out in the external | novel how absurd is the notion that any woman in that position, 


though it were to save herself from an accusation of bigamy, would 


_ hypocrisy and blandishments, to disarm the anger of a man who 


passionately loved her. And though, in the duel of sharp insinua- 
tions and evasions which afterwards takes place between Robert 
Audley and the suspected murderess, the skill of both performers 
is most effectively displayed, we are struck with the fact that Lady 


| Audley never attempts to seduce the man whom she has so much 


affections and sympathies with an innocent and natural play of | 


feeling, this novel has yet proved attractive to many readers. And 
so, the reports of the trial of Constance or Catherine Wilson may have 
seemed attractive to them as a narrative of extreme and almost incre- 
dible wickedness ; over which they linger, detained by that sort of 
fascination which a sight of some monstrosities in nature has 


been said to exert. It is, perhaps, the more attractive to those | 
' curious part of the spectacle is, that the children at once proceed 
| to do it. They seem to understand what they have to execute, and 


once brought within its sway, because it seems so repulsive to those 
who view it from a distance, still walking on “ in maiden medita- 
tion, fancy free.” At first view, the notion that a very pretty, 
ladylike young woman, decorated with a waxen complexion, blue 
eyes, and golden hair, will compass the death of several men for 
the sake of maintaining her position as the wife of a country 
baronet, gives rather a disagreeable shock to our sense of social 
security and to our habitual esteem for the lovelier sex. But this 
rare specimen of feline craft and cruelty, as she is safely caged 
within the covers of Miss Braddon’s three volumes, affords a 
piquant gratification to those who more closely study her caressing 
gambols, without any fear of her claws. Indeed, we are even disposed 
to believe that, if the lady existed in real life, and, having escaped 
the sentence of the criminal law, were eligible in the matrimonial 
market, she might, after a month’s publicity in the police-courts 
and assize-courts, receive as many proposals from suitors for her 
hand as were made notoriously to a renowned female poisoner at 
Edinburgh, after her acquittal, three or four years ago. Sup- 
posing the motive which had prompted her crimes to be past, the 
vanity of her new possessor might be tickled with the idea of 
caressing so perilous a creature. 


cause to fear, and so, while affecting to share his anxiety, stifle his 
first suspicion by the influence of her natural attractions. She 
prefers to burn him to death in his bed. In this respect, at least, 
the story is free from one objectionable element,—that of illicit 
love. It has nevertheless, in our judgment, an unwholesome moral 
tendency. It is an appeal to that low taste for criminal horrors 
which is sufficiently catered for by the Old Bailey reports, without 
enlisting the arts of the novelist or the dramatist for its prurient 
gratification. We cannot approve its success. 








PURE JOY. 


Practica men are often perplexed as much as they are amused 
by the familiar sight of a number of children launched promis- 
cously upon a level grass-plot, and advised, in general terms, “ to 
go and play.” No set form of amusement is prescribed, and no 
assistance is given ; the happy beings are expected to look at the 
frisking lambs, to consider their ways, and be playful. The most 


how to set to work, as well as if some definite laws of “ playing 


about” had existed from time immemorial. This singular faculty 





disappears, it is true, with the assumption of jackets. Growing 
boys will play for hours if they have something to play at, and they 
will play with the most rudely improvised materials if the circum- 
stances are only such as render amusement illicit ; but set them to 
disport themselves deliberately under the conditions above men- 
tioned, and they will at once turn sulky and misanthropic. The 
task gets harder as the years advance ; it is as reasonable to expect 
an infant to preach a sermon, as to expect a middle-aged gentleman 
to gambol. Nor is this incapacity for gratuitous exultation con- 
fined to physical sports. No intelligent person of a practical turn 
of mind can contemplate, without serious misgivings, the duty of 


| becoming wildly joyful. Serenity of mind, he will probably feel, is 


at once easy and pleasant, if only the purse is heavy and the con- 
science light ; but this is not nearly sufficient to reach the standard 
which is represented by the word joy. What is wanted is some- 
thing gushing and tumultuous. “Go to,” he will say, “let me now 
devote myself to exuberance of spirits.” But what will the best 
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utentions do if the spirits refuse to boil over? Jubilant rapture is | enemies who are rapid in movements, and more often butchers 
ute C 10 5} : 4 


delightful to look at, but it is 
and appropriate. With the most bacchanalian intentions In the 
world, how are fathers of families to begin? If history were 
consulted, it would be found that some nations, under the cir- 
cumstances which we are considering, have proclaimed a general 
abrogation of debts. In modern days, nothing could be more 
repugnant than such a course to a well-balanced mind, unless it 
were the general payment of them. We do not seek such surprises 
or revolutions in our social relations to one another. Perhaps the 
wildest dream that the average Englishman could indulge in, in 
the way of festive re-adjustment of property, would be a day in the 
distant future set apart by the nations of the world for a universal 
restoration of wubrellas. 

It is not with mere theory, however, that we are now concerned. 
The question of being joyful is one of considerable practical im- 
portance at the present moment. Here are twenty millions of 
Englishmen told that they are to make merry with all their might 
on a certain day of the coming week ; and, what is more, there is 
not a man among them who is not disposed to do it to the best of 
his power. We are awakening, rousing ourselves from the gloom 
of the past year; solvit se Teucria luctu ; in virtue of a natural 
reaction, if for no other reason, we should wish to dance and play. 
The national movement towards merry-making is thus redeemed 
from any touch of vulgarity by the evident sincerity which prompts 
it. Now, will any one suggest some good mode of rejoicing? 
The more inventive spirits in all the town councils of the realin 
have been studying the subject for weeks. Their success, we are 
bound to say, has hardly been equal to the emergency. If there 
have been any attempts to depart from the established routine, and 
introduce some new and grandly festive conceptions, they have been 
few and far between. Still, there is here and there, in the cata- 
logue of provincial designs, a spark or two of originality. To eat 
and drink comes, of course, by nature, and feeding children is part 
of every programme ; but for Nottingham alone it is reserved to 
add to the genial character of the day by a monster temperance 
gathering ; and Liverpool, on the strength of its grand public 
room, will enliven the occasion by a “series of organ per- 
formances.” For the most part, the schools are to be treated 
to plum-pudding ; but we should have hoped that the member 
whom Pontefract returns to Parliament would have had sufficient 
influence in one branch of practical art to prevent the sons and 
daughters of his constituents from being “regaled with tea.” At 
Manchester there will be, in celebration of the occasion, a “ general 
display of flags.” Bath will supply its children with fourpence 
apiece, and a bun. At Richmond there will be public sports ; in 
other words, the corporation will “play about.’ [Kidderminster 
alone, noble Kidderminster, proposes to roast three oxen whole. 
The only news from Worcester is the mysterious announcement 
that a hitch has occurred in the proceedings. As regards the 
expense of the day, the corporations may be divided into three 
classes. Some vote the money from the public chest, on the prin- 
ciple that the rate-payers are sure to be loyally-minded, and that 
those who can revel, and won’t revel, ought to be made to revel ; 
some consider that the funds would be best supplied by private 
contributions ; lastly, Sunderland will be provided with amusement 
at the cost of its munificent mayor. 


It is not without some curiosity that we have read the announce- 
ment in the newspapers of the part which the Volunteer corps are 
to take in the pageant of next week. At first it was proposed 
that the riflemen should line the streets of the metropolis through 
which the procession was to pass ; and the proposal was not finally 
rejected till it was sagaciously observed that if this idea was 
adopted, each Volunteer would have to supply lining for about 
three yards of space with his own proper person. At present the 
understanding is that the city corps is to take the city streets for 
itself, while the remainder of the force is to be brought into Hyde 
Park out of the way of “demoralising” cabs, and far from the irri- 
tating conversation of the general public. These last will certainly 
have the best of it. We strongly suspect that the task of lining the 
streets will be one of more toil than profit. Volunteers may be 
men of magnificent physique, but the duty of arresting and repel- 
ling a street boy who is bent on creeping through one’s legs must 
be a fur from dignified one. Moreover, it has to be explained by 
what engines of coercion these Volunteers are to be supposed to 
act. We all know the influence which moral force exercises in 
problems of a political nature ; but if there is any one case in 
which moral force is likely to break down, it is that of an aggressive 
sightseer. Private Jones may be a miracle of manly symmetry, 
and a tower of strength to his country on a field-day at Brighton ; 
but what is the unfortunate man to do when taken in the rear by 





distressingly difficult to get hold of | than not? He may not shoot them without the word of command, 


and he is not of a bloodthirsty disposition. Has he any resource 
if the proletarian in a blue frock refuses categorically to move 
further back? “ How if a will not stand ?” was the very sensible 
reply of the watchman to the explicit commands of Dogberry ; 
and even the resource of letting him go in Heaven’s name will 
not avail the Volunteer in this instance. May he go so far as 
to request him to come on, one at a time? May he use strong 
language? If so, how strong? Or will his only resource be to 
appeal to the police, and threaten to write to the Times? The 
War Office, with all its green books and red books, has never yet 
published explicit injunctions to the riflemen on the subject of lining 
streets. 

As regards the festivities themselves, there is but one represen- 
tation which it seems particularly necessary to urge upon the autho- 
rities of the various towns. Whatever else there is, let there be 
fireworks. Fireworks leave an impression upon the uneducated 
mind which even dinners fail very often to produce. Buns eaten are 
soon forgotten ; but rockets and Roman candles live and blaze in 
the memory for ever. There is something much more vivid about 
fireworks, more traditionally festive, more suggestive of pleasurable 
excitement, than in any amount of dull and useful food. There is 
the element of wastefulness, too, in burning gunpowder, which is a 
very large ingredient of all true merry-making. And, more than 
all, a display of fireworks is essentially public. All share alike in 
the spectacle. There cannot be one catherine-wheel for the rich 
and another catherine-wheel for the poor ; one touch of pyrotechny 
makes the whole world kin. Without any leanings towards 
Unbridled Democracy, and without any wish to attack the genera] 
system of things, it is impossible to help observing with satis- 
faction that the privilege of looking up into the air is one which 
it requires no intellectual or pecuniary qualification to enjoy, 
The millionaire may gaze at the rockets as they rush up with all 
the gorgeousness of their blazing tails, and think that, admitted, 
as the poet has it, to that equal sky, his faithful but badly-dressed 
fellow-citizen is at that very moment bearing him company, Let 
there be fireworks then, even if the roasted oxen have to be 
sacrificed for them. The chief object of all festive arrangements is, 
after all, to prove to ourselves that we are happy ; but if, omitting 
abstract joy, there is any wish felt to give general practical pleasure, 
and signally to commemorate the day, the best means to devise for 
the purpose are those which will be, most universal in their eapacity 
for pleasing, and most vivid in their immediate effect on the 
senses. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 


AIR TRACTION. 


How many of the toys of our childhood contain the scientific 
principles with which, in advanced manhood, we push on the civili- 
zation of the world! Boys, for instance, have gone on pea-shooting 
for generations, and nothing has come of it ; but in our day a clever 
engineer has asked himself, If a pea can travel by the mere pressure 
of the breath along its pea-shooter, why should we not turn atmo- 
spheric pressure seeking to fill a vacuum to some account in the 
affairs of men, and shoot, not peas, but letters, parcels, and other 
light articles, through Brobdignagian peashooters from point to 
point under our streets? Mr. Rammell has asked this question, 
and finding men of substance to believe in the feasibility of his 
plan, has set to work, and is now shooting heavy mails of letters 
day by day under the streets between the North-Western Railway 
Station and the North-west District Post-office. The pedestrian 
passing along Crawley-street and Eversholt-street in that neigh- 
bourhood may hear a loud rumble under ground, but he little 
dreams that, like swift shuttles, carriages are shooting to and fro 
all day long beneath the roadway between the two points we have 
mentioned ; and, as a consequence, that the red mail-carts that of 
old tore along the highway are now seen no more, being beaten out 
of the field by the peashooter beneath his feet. 

The cradle of this new drudge that man has called into service to 
do his bidding is a modest brick shed near the bottom of the Euston- 
square Station, which any one is free to enter, and when he does so 
he is puzzled mightily to understand the use of the strange engines 
he sees before him. There is the mouth of the tube, and there are 
the travelling trucks, ready to be thrust into it ; and as we look, a 
bell rings at some little distance up the rail—this is a signal that a 
mail-train has arrived at the Camden station, and that it will 
speedily be at Euston-square. At this signal we heara shovel of 
coke thrown into a furnace, a small steam-engine begins to beat 
swiftly, and a whirring sound is heard within a great iron case 
which is noticed on one side of the shed. This, we are informed, is 
the pneumatic wheel—the mouth, in fact, which is. to propel or 
draw the trucks through the tube. This wheel is 21 feet in 
diameter, and is composed of {two discs of iron, not 
quite parallel to ners egy Baa but tapering off from axis to 
periphery. These discs are braced together by spoke-hke parti- 
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tions, and these partitions communicate with an opening for the 
entrance of air about the axis. As this wheel rapidly revolves, the 
air is sucked in at its centre, and thrown off in a perfect gale at its 
open rim or edge. This gale is not allowed to disperse itself, how- 
ever, but when any work has to be done, is confined within a case, 
just as a paddle-wheel is confined within a paddle- box, and allowed 
to pass out at the will of the engineer through a pipe in con- 
nection with the great pneumatic despatch-tube. In like manner, 
the air that is sucked in at the axle is all conducted from the 
despatch-tube by a similar pipe. Here, then, we have the means 
of pulling or pushing the travelling-carriages along their subter- 
ranean road, and as we speak we see it in operation ; for a mail- 
guard opens a door, throws in two or three mail-bags just 
snatched out of the guard’s van as it rolls into the 
station, the iron carriages are shoved into the tube, the 
air-tight door at its mouth is closed, and the engineer, with a 
turn of a lever, directs a torrent of air upon them, and 
we hear them rumbling off on their subterranean journey at 
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a rate, as we are informed, of twenty miles an hour. Ere we have | 


done looking and wondering, we notice that a water-gauge, on 
which the eye of the engineer has been fixed, becomes depressed at 
one arm and elevated at another. ‘It has arrived,” he says ; and 
almost ere he has said it, a bell connected with an electric telegraph 
warns him that the attendant at the other end of the tube is about 
to thrust the carriage into the tube on its return journey. It had 
been pushed along, as we have said, by the pressure of air thrown 
out by the wheel, but it has to be pulled back by suction ; the 
valve of the suction-pipe, in connection with the centre of the disc, 
is accordingly opened, and speedily we hear a hollow rumbling, 
and out shoots the carriage, ready once more for fresh bags. At 
present 110 mails pass in this way from the station to the district 
post-office during the day, and not only letters but trucks of iron 
of the weight of five tons have passed, and adventurous visitors 
now and then perform the journey to their great delight. The 
principle having been thus practically tested, the directors are 
getting ready to Jay down a 4 ft. 6 in. tube between Euston-square 
terminus and the W.C. district Post-office at the corner of Southamp- 
ton-street, High Holborn,and thence along Holborn-hill to Smithfield 
Market, the General Post-office, and the depdts of the great carriers 
in Gresham-street, Messrs. Pickford and Messrs. Chaplin & Horne, 
both of which firms have entered into an arrangment with the Pneu- 
matic Despatch Company to carry their parcels to and from the 
station. Without doubt, before long, all the main thoroughfares will 
be traversed by these swift shuttles, passing to and fro by the impulse 
of the air—performing the part of letter-carriers between distant parts 
of this great metropolis, and consequently multiplying the deliveries, 
and shortening the time in which they are transmitted, giving us 
also an hour or more later for writing our country letters than in 
the old days of the mail-carts which may be expected to grow as 
scarce as mail coaches. But the public will scarcely gain less 
advantage from the action of this invention as a carrier and a 
parcel delivery company. Our streets are at present blockaded at 
certain times of the day by the three-horse railway waggons pass- 
ing between the great carriers and the railway termini. This 
traffic will be greatly lessened, if not totally annihilated, as the 
Pneumatic Despatch Company ramify their carrying-tubes through 
the metropolis, and pass underground the goods going from station 
to station, and again from the stations to our great markets. The 
magnitude of this traffic is only known to those who carry it on. 
Taking Camden Town as one of the stations which supply the London 
commissariat, we find that a hundred tons of meat and poultry 
daily pass thence to Smithfield, and ten tons of butter ; whilst 
thirty tons of fish pass daily from Billingsgate to the railway 
station, and an equal weight of oranges and dried fruit escapes 
into the country by the same outlet. We scarcely dare say how 
many tons of vegetables are brought into Covent Garden Market by 
the spring carriages of the different lines, but we may mention that 
the South Eastern Railway one morning delivered in that market no 
less than 13,000 baskets of fruit ; whilst as much as two hundred 
tons a day of rhubarb and other vegetables are sent northward 
from the Camden Station. A very large share of this immense 
daily traffic will doubtless fall into the hands of this company, as 
they will be able to carry so much cheaper and much quicker than 
the ordinary vehicles possibly can do, and they will be able to 
deliver directly into the market, and beside the rail. 

But, says the reader, if such heavy traffic as this is contemplated 
by the promoters of the new carrying system, why not carry people 
as well as goods? That is just what Mr. Rammell contemplates 
doing. The great success of the Metropolitan Railway has proved 
that the public is not adverse to subterranean transit ; and, indeed, 
the impossibility of providing sufficient space above ground over 
the more crowded portions of the metropolis, has necessitated this 
method of underground intercommunication. Hence we do not 
fancy there will be any objection on this score. But, the reader will 
remark, the atmospheric method of propulsion has been tried, and 
proved a failure. But that was a system by which carriages above 
ground were moved by a small piston working in a pipe under- 
ground, and the expense of exhausting the air was too great to 
compete with locomotive traction. A pressure of 101b. on the 
square inch was required to move this piston ; a pressure of 5 oz. 
is sufficient to move the carriages that Mr. Rammell proposes to 
drive inside his tubes ; and the reason is evident. Each carriage 
will present an area of say 9 feet square to the atmosphere ; in other 
words, the augmented area makes up for the diminished pressure. 
But, says the affrighted reader, this projector does not intend that 
we are to ride in a dark tube with the pressure of a gale of wind 














blowing upon us? At first sight the objection does seem a strong 
one ; but we must remember that the carriages would be going 
with the gale, and, therefore, it would not be felt. There is some- 
thing exceedingly novel in the method by which Mr. Rammell pro- 
poses to work the traffic. Groups of carriages would be placed 
at distances coinciding with the stations, and these carriages would 
be worked by the elastic rope of air in a continuous circuit, just as 
we see the buckets in the dredging-machines on the Thames work- 
ing in an endless chain—one set of carriages going along one side 
of the double tube, and another returning by the other tube. It 
would be so arranged, however, that between station and station 
only one group of carriages could by possibility be in the tube at the 
same time, thus preventing any possibility of accident either by colli- 
sion or by one carriage overtakinganother. It is needless to say that as 
the atmosphere in these railway tubes would be circulating every 
moment, there would be perfect ventilation ;—we say tubes, but 
they may be brick arches, put such as those of the Thames Tunnel, 
only much smaller,—a headway of nine feet, with a width of eight, 
being quite sufficient for the passage of very roomy carriages, 
seated like an omnibus and lighted like an ordinary railway- 
carriage. The plan seems so utterly strange that the reader may 
shrug his shoulders and doubt its practicability ; but that part of 
the business has been disposed of at Euston-square, and we are 
informed that the whole plan of operations will, in all probability, 
be tested in public ere long. It luckily happens that, at the pre- 
sent moment, the main high-level intercepting culvert at Hackney 
Marsh, which runs under an embankment for three miles in length, 
will be lying idle for many months, as it will not be required for 
the metropolitan main drainage scheme ; and in these culverts, if 
he gains the commissioners’ permission, he will erect his pumping 
machinery and run his trains. We are told that traffic can be 
worked considerably cheaper by this method than it can be done 


| by the locomotive, and that the cost of constructing an under- 


ground rail on this system would also be one-third less than the 
cost of the Metropolitan line. These are matters which have to be 
brought to the actual working test ; at the same time, the com- 
paratively diminished area of tunnelling required, and the great 
gain consequent on the abolition of the heavy locomotive, which is 
so destructive to the rails, tend to corroborate the correctness of the 
statement. Gradients which would be impossible to the heavy 
locomotive are ascended and descended with perfect ease by means 
of the elastic rope of air. For instance, the ascent and descent of 
the Fleet Valley at Holborn-hill and Snow-hill, will be as easily 
worked as the level road, and the train can work through sinuous 
curves which would be fatal to the locomotive. The strong pres- 
sure public opinion is bringing to bear upon the Government in 
favour of keeping the few open spots we have in the metropolis, 
will doubtless be fatal to many of the schemes which propose to 
cut and carve our great city in all directions, It seems, therefore, 
that a scheme which can be worked underground in a space not 
larger than that oceupied by good sized culverts, and which would 
not interfere with the great drains—for in the main thoroughfares, 
such as Oxford-street, there is ample room between them and the 
roadway—stands a good chance of obtaining public favour. Of 
course we speak in the public interest only, and the experimental 
trial at Hackney Marsh will soon give us the public verdict one 
way or the other. But whether this prove to be only one of those 
abortive schemes which Time gathers year by year so plentifully in 
his wallet, or a great invention, there can be no doubt that the 
Pneumatic Despatch Company have established their principle of 
working, and that this great city will henceforth have its lighter 
traffic and parcels and letters carried on by a circulation of air 
ramifying in a network of tubes through soil, as the human body 
was supposed to be supplied by a similar circulation, before the 
time of Harvey. 








WHO PHOTOGRAPHED THE MOON? 


Tuer tendency shown in scientific quarters of late, by certain 
persons, to appropriate the merit of discoveries and accomplish- 
ments of others, renders it well that—without paying any regard to 
those minor squabbles about priority which, in the active compe- 
tition between scientific investigators, ever will occur—public 
attention should be from time to time drawn to those more im- 
portant cases where seemingly attempts are made to rob a justly- 
earned fame, or to gather boasted laurels by pilferings from others’ 
works. Last year the Astronomical Society awarded their gold 
medal to Mr. Warren De la Rue for his numerous and most suc- 
cessful applications of photography to practical astronomy, and 
amongst the various applications so admirably conceived and so 
effectively carried out by him, was a series of enlarged photo- 
graphs of the moon. Exquisite photographs had been previously 
taken with Mr. De la Rue’s very fine telescope, and the magnified 
images of them were received on sheets of photographic paper : 
views of any size, up to 18 inches or more, according to the power 
of the lens employed, were thus obtained. These views, it is 
evident, must possess every detail of the original pictures, down to 
the most delicate gradations of tints and half-tints. Such maps of 
the moon were at once appreciated by astronomers, and even 
persons of no scientific turn of mind dwelt with delight over 
those displays of the great mountain ridges, enormous craters, and 
the extraordinary physical features of our companion world. Sub- 
jects so popular were not likely to remain long unpublished, and 

fessrs. Smith and Beck advertised copies for sale. . 

The original photographs by Mr. De la Rue are about an inch 

across, and copies of a selection of these, showing various 
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phases of the moon, are sold by Messrs. Smith & Beck in 

the neat form of a folding book. Moreover Mr. De la Rue, not | 
content with merely getting single photographs of our satellite, | 
took double or stereoscopic views, and some of these, also repro- | 
duced under his sanction by Messrs Smith & Beck, have proved so 
attractive to the public as to have reached an enormous sale. That 
Mr. De la Rue should have imitators was not to be wondered at ; 
and that any one should attempt to outvie him in his own domain 
—for such by the most meritorious and incessant labours he has 
made astronomical photography,—was not only to be expected, but 
was a fair and honourable rivalry. No surprise was therefore felt 
when before the meeting of British savants at Cambridge last year, 
a book of Selenography was displayed, illustrated with enlarged 
photographic views of a portion of the moon's disc. So little 
astonishment was felt at such a competition that neither the pub- 
lishers nor the astronomer who made the originals suspected they 
were looking at copies of their own works ; and it was only when 
attention was drawn by a young astronomer to a spot in M. D’Orsan’s 
plates which he could not find by telescopic inspection on the 
moon’s surface, that the idea of anything wrong was conceived. 
But as this particular spot was due to a defect in De la Rue’s 
original photograph and had no existence on the moon at all, 
suspicion was naturally aroused, and, on a closer inspection, 
it was found that there were not less than twelve or fourteen 
similar and equally palpable cases in D’Orsan’s photographs of the 
occurrence of defects that existed in De la Rue’s original. More- 
over, some defects which had been transferred were too prominent 
to escape D’Orsan’s attention, and have been, without doubt, 
“nicked out” of his plates and subsequently painted over. Any 
one may see this for himself by rubbing a wetted handkerchief over 
these places, when specks of the white paper will show up from 
beneath, just as when an artist “takes out” in the like manner | 
from a water-colour drawing. In order to make this matter more 

intelligible, we will explain what these spots are, and how they are 

caused. In the first place, they differ from the shadows of moun- 

tain-peaks or crater-cavities, or any other natural shadow, in not 

being softened off at the edges. They were produced in this way. 

When the collodion was spread over the plate, minute bubbles of 

air got inclosed in it, and subsequently burst ; or little points of 

grit turned off the collodion. Thus were left, in one of these ways, 

little holes, no bigger than the finest pin-points, in the collodion 


film ; holes so small that it requires a microscope of twenty linear , 


power to see them distinctly. These little holes, however, in the 
printing of the positive views from the original negative, let the 
light through, and were printed as minute solid black dots. When 
the small originals were magnified into large plates, the magnified 
representations of these dots in the enlarged views became conspi- 
cuous, and where they occurred in prominent parts of D’Orsan’s 
plates, were evident defects ; hence the scraping. Some, however, 
were not so evident, as, for example, one between the craters 
Orontius and Sasserides, on a low flat-topped mountain or wall- 
less crater, and which, doubtless, got mistaken for the shadow of a 
volcanic funnel or vent. 
existence on the moon at all, as numbers of other photographs by 
Mr. De la Rue prove, and as any one who possesses a telescope 
may see for himself. 

But this is not all. M. D’Orsan as yet has published but two 
plates. These are professedly representations of the moon at two 
stages of her age, but in reality one is an exact, and the other a 
“doctored” enlargement of the best positive of one of Smith & 
Beck's stereoscopic slides printed from De la Rue’s originals. Now 
these two views of D’Orsan’s not only correspond exactly with each 
other, and with De la Rue’s photograph in respect to the details 
and portions of the moon’s surface pourtrayed, but also in respect 
to the direction, extent, and size of the shadows, and in the amount 
and direction of the illumination of every object in them, with the 
exception that in the first of D’Orsan’s plates portions of the ante- 
rior margin of the moon’s portrait have been “stopped out,” and are 
consequently entirely absent. There is another important point. 
As the moon ages, we all know more and more of her disc appears, 
and when she wanes gradually less and less is seen. Now, the 
painting out of a part does not produce the same effect as the moon 
exhibits. As part after part of her surface comes gradually into 
view, the tops of the highest mountains catch the light before the 
lower levels; and so, if we take Smith & Beck’s No. 3 view— | 
D’Orsan’s No. 2 copies being from Smith & Beck’s No. 4—and 
compare it with D’Orsan’s No. 1, we shall see that while in it all 
the plate is perfectly black over the area of the “stop-out,” there 
are numerous objects in De la Rue’s beautiful original—some 
faintly, some more or less brightly lighted up. Amongst them is 
one remarkably conspicuous, perhaps the most extraordinary of all 
the remarkable objects on the moon—the gigantic crater, Tycho. 
Setting aside the impossibility of the moon’s showing at different 
periods of her age the same illumination of her disc, and setting | 
aside the still greater impossibility of such a concurrence of variable _ 
circumstances and relations as would be necessary to produce such 
a result happening at the wider period that D’Orsan states to have 
elapsed between the times of taking his and De la Rue’s photographs, 
how is M. D’Orsan to account for the extraordinary absence of Tycho? 
“ Painted out” is, we think, the only possible explanation. Whether | 
M. D’Orsan’s capabilities of literary appropriation be any criterion 
for estimating his capacity for the exercise of a similar propensity 
in a scientific matter, we would not hazard any expression of 
opinion. But we put below a passage from M. D’Orsan’s book 
and one from one of the memorable Dr. Chalmers’ sermons, 
preached many years before lunar photography was thought of. 
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This is the spot first detected, and has no | 


| theoretically the most correct is Lancaster’s. 


_ true circle. 
_ Jective force only is required to drive the ball into the shape of 
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From Dr. Chalmers’s Sermons, edited by Rev. Wm. Hanna, 
published by Constable, Edinburgh, and Hamilton and Co., 
London, 1855, vol. iii., page 20 :— 

. * Who can question it? What is seen may be nothing to 
what is unseen, for what is seen is limited by the range of our instru- 
ments. What is unseen has no limit ; and though all which the eye 
of man can take in, or his fancy can grasp, were swept away, there 
might still remain as ample a field . . . . which the Divinity... . 
may have peopled with innumerable worlds.” 


From D’Orsan’s “Our Satellite ; or, Selenography according to the 
present State of Science,” part I., page 17, published 1862 :— 


. . . “For who can question it? What is seen is nothing to what 


is unseen; for what is seen is limited by the range of our instruments. 


What is unseen has no limit; and though all that the eye of man can 
take in, or his fancy can grasp, were swept away, there might still 


' remain as ample a field as ever, which the Deity might have peopled 


with innumerable worlds.” 


The remarkable similarity of these passages may be accidental. 
But considering there are many more examples, if M. D’Orsan 
should hereafter prove himself innocent of having taken to himself 
words and views that belonged to others, it will still have to be 
recorded as an inexplicable psychological fact that he thought 
exactly like Chalmers, and photographed exactly hke De la Rue. 

There is but one course open to M. D’Orsan. Let him at once 
state the dates on which he took his photographic views—if he 
ever took them at all; let him say where they were taken, with 
what telescope ; and these three data given, the scientific knowledge 
possessed of this particular subject is such, that the truth or falsity 
of any statement could be made intelligible to every child in the 
kingdom. If he has been guilty of copying let him boldly aver 
it,and render De la Rue the justice that is due to him. For proving 
his right no testimony of witnesses is required ; no challenges nor 
inspections are needed. But if M. D’Orsan refrain or hesitate to 
— the conviction in every competent mind will be dead against 
1m. 





THE SMALL ARMS TRIAL. 


THE proceedings of public bodies are very often far from intel- 
ligible ; even when the object is distinctly stated, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the adaptation of the means used to the end 
proclaimed, is not evident to ordinary perceptions. Of this latter 
phase the annual small arms trial at Plumstead Marshes seems to 
us an example. The ostensible object would seem to be the classi- 
fication of weapons permissible to be used in the different shooting- 
matches at the riflemen’s grand trial of skill on Wimbledon Com- 
mon; but any direct bearing between the trials at Plumstead, as 
at present arranged or permitted, and the ostensible object of the 
society, comparing the qualities of the rifles of various manufac- 
turers, we think can hardly be extracted from the circumstances. 
In point of fact, the trials which have terminated during the past 
week have practically resolved themselves into a trial—not of 
rifles, but of rests. Not only may rifles of any calibre not less than 
‘450 inch be used, but each party may choose his own ammunition ; 
consequently, there can be no possibility of the comparison of the 
value of one method over another in the various forms of grooving 
rifles adopted by the manufacturers, most of which are possibly 
neither improvements nor strictly inventions, but . simply 
alterations to avoid the infringement of previous patents. 
Scientifically, the question of rifling reduces itself to this: 
the twist in the barrel of the gun giving the rotatory 
motion to the shot, there remains theoretically a best practical 
form of bore and a worst form of bore. When the gun is fired 
the impact of the explosion, acting on the rear end of the bullet, 
drives out the metal laterally. If, then, the section of the bore 
presents an elongated parallelogram, it is evident that a great part 
of the projectile force of the powder must be wasted in driving out 
the metal of the bullet into the angles of the bore, and that if this 
were not so driven out effectually, a considerable further waste of the 
explosive gases would occur through their finding an uninterrupted 
egress through vacancies between the imperfectly expanded ball 
and the corners of the rifling. This is the worst conceivable form, 
and no gunmaker, of course, would adopt it. The form which is 
In his guns the bore 
is an oval, deviating in the slightest practical dimensions from a 
It is obvious that the slightest amount of the pro- 


this bore, and that there are no angles at which any particle of 
force can be lost by an escape of the explosive gases. The old 
angular rifling was adopted under the idea that it was necessary for 
the bore to grip the bullet in order to ensure its spiral horizontal 
motion through the air; then grooving was introduced under the 
idea of forming ridges on the bullet to slide along in the grooves. 
But whatever form of rifling be adopted by our best makers, their 
knowledge of principles is so great, and their practical manufacture 
so excellent, and the superiority of one man’s weapon over another 
is so slight, that for practical purposes they are admitted to be equal. 
As a proof of the real value of the Plumstead trials, we may point 
to the differences they present when compared with the results of 
the ten months Government trials of last year. It appears that at 
500 yards the shooting given in the Government trials with three 
weapons, Lancaster rifles gave an average of 6°08 inches ; at 1,000 
yards, 22°52 inches: while it will be seen, on a reference to the 
tables of the present trials, that even with a hardened bullet and 
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what is termed a mechanical fitting ball—that is, one manufactured 
in dies to the form of the bore—the rifles tried by the National 
Rifle Association failed to achieve an equal result :— 

The returns for Plumstead are :-— 


_ At 500 yards :—Whitworth, ‘57 feet ; Turner (?) ; Baker, °65 ; 
Parsons, ‘73 ; Bissell, *87 ; Aston, ‘91. 


At 1,000 yards :—Whitworth, 1°64 feet, 2°10, 1°50 ; Parsons, 
2°37, 1:94, 2°16 ; Baker, 274, 2°78, 2°73; Turner, 3°02, 2°65, 2°47 ; 
Bissell, 3°40, 2°89, 2:97. 


It will be observed that the Government and the National Rifle 
Association returns are made in figures of different value. The 
Association returns being in feet will have to be reduced into inches 
for strict comparison with the Government returns. Much mis- 
apprehension appears to exist in respect to the term “ mechanical 
fit.’ It must be conceded that, if the leaden cylindrical bullet 
be perfectly expanded by the impact of the powder, no fit can 


sought to attract the public to the few performances which were 
given of the work. It was reserved for later generations to appre- 
ciate this oratorio as it deserves, and to rank it as one of the 
grandest and most sublime compositions within the whole range of 
the art. In “ Israel in Egypt” we find all the scholastic learning of 
the great Italian school of church music, combined with a sublime 
poetical sentiment, which render the work a marvellous compound 
of art and imagination. To the Sacred Harmonic Society, we 


| believe, belongs the honour of having revived “ Israel in Egypt” 


in its original form, and divested it of those alterations by which 
a great work has been long disfigured. The crowded (indeed too 
crowded) state of Exeter Hall on Friday the ‘27th, afforded one 
among many current evidences that there is now a public, anda large 
one, for music of the highest and sublimest order ; and probably 
few, if any, of that vast throng would have desired any of those ad 
captandum interpolations by which it was sought to coax former 


| audiences to the performance of “ Israel in Egypt.” The general 


be more perfect to the bore, that is more mechanical. If, there- | 


fore, any particular form of rifling, such as the hexagon, 
requires a ball to be cast or “ swedged” into the form of 
the bore in order to develope its best shooting, it is a proof that 
the work to be done by the cylindrical bullet in adapting 


execution of the choruses was far ‘superior to what we were accus- 
tumed to from English cheristers of a few years since. There was 
more of light and shade, and less coarseness and vulgarity of tone 
than might fairly be allowed for among so large an assemblage of 


| Singers, of whom it would be too much to expect that every indi- 


itself to the form of the bore at the moment of discharge | 


is greater than can be fulfilled under the conditions employed ; as 
a consequence, the lead does not entirely fill up the interior of the 
bore, and the gas escapes at the angles of the hexagonal cutting, 
making a deep serration on the lead surface. If further proof be 
wanted, the difference of angle of elevation as required for the 
same rifle when the mechanical fitting and the ordinary cylindrical 
projectiles are respectively used would be quite sufficient to entirely 
support this position. It may be laid down as an axiom, that in 
proportion to the depth or angularity of the grooving, so will be 
the ratio of failure when the only ball applicable to military pur- 
poses, the cylindrical, is employed. 

With respect to the cleaning-ramrod employed by Mr. Whitworth, 
it was only a resort to an old principle. Twenty years ago it was 
& maxim amongst riflemen to “clean your weapon after every 
shot.” What riflemen then did openly, Mr. Whitworth tried to do 
covertly. There is no doubt it was against the rules, and which, 
by ingenious special pleading, it may be tried to cover. We do 
not know whether, with the knowledge one has of everyday trans- 
actions, Mr. Whitworth should be blamed for trying to get a 
“pull” over his competitors ; we are disposed to blame him only 
for getting found out. 

The question of rests, however, in these annual trials, is a serious 
one. The heavier the slide the worse the shooting ; and if any 
screw be tightened, it seriously affects the accuracy of the shot, and 
this to such an extent that a quarter of a turn of a screw, by 
making any part of the rest rigid, will entirely destroy the efficacy 
of the rifle. 

It appears to us, then, that if the National Rifle Association are 
seeking for the best form of weapon, no particular speciality should 
be allowed to any person ; that all rifles ought to be tried by the 
same officers, without any interference from the makers ; and that 
all competitors should be confined to the same kind of ammu- 
nition, which should be announced by the committee in sufficient 
time prior to the contest to enable manufacturers to make their 
weapons of suitable dimensions. 








MUSIC. 


HANDEL’s greatest choral work, “ Israel in Egypt,” was given on 
Friday week, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with a general 
completeness and efficiency which left but little to be desired. 
This colossal work, marvellous in its grandeur, and equally so as 
being the product of less than a month’s labour, exhibits Handel in 
his most learned aspect—fugue and counterpoint being here more 
abundantly employed than in any other of his oratorios. Although 
Handel’s musical education, like that of his great contemporary 
Bach, was based on a study of the severe classical composers of the 
Church school, Handel, unlike Bach, devoted his early years 
chiefly to the composition of dramatic music—and when he after- 
wards occupied himself with that grand series of oratorios by which 
his name will chiefly live, he frequently mixed the secular and 
sacred styles in a manner that is sometimes felt to be somewhat 
incongruous. Allowing an oratorio to be a sacred drama, involving 
impersonation and characterization, and thereby necessitating some 
expression of human passion and emotion ; still, the language and 
sentiment appropriate to sacred characters and situations should be 
conceived in a more lofty and abstract tone than such as would 
befit stage heroes and heroines. In some of his oratorios, Handel, 
from the concessions which he made to public taste, has overlooked 
this broad distinction, and has mixed up the grand and the pretty, 
the sublime and the popular styles, in a manner that, judged by the 
canons of high art, is, to say the least, anomalous. “ Israel in 
Egypt,” however, is a remarkable exception among the oratorios: of 
Handel, as consisting almost entirely of choruses, mostly conceived 
in the highest, some in the severest style of the art, True, this 
work, unlike most of Handel's other oratorios, is not dramatic in its 
form ; the words are selected from the Holy Scriptures, and there 
is no characterization or impersonation. Probably it was owing to 
these causes that “ Israel in Egypt” met with but small success in 
Handel’s own time, notwithstanding the omissions and additions, 
and interpolations even of Italian songs, with which it was 


vidual should be a refined and finished artist. The fact is, the 
executants are too numerous, and this is one of the signs of the 


_ modern tendency to an exaggeration by which many of the minuter 





details and shades of expression must be lost. Even in the large 
room of Exeter Hall, a select band and chorus of about one-half 
the boasted number of “nearly 700 performers,” would produce 
quite a sufficient volume of tone, be much better able to execute 
with precision passages of any rapidity ; and infinitely more likely 
to realize those delicate gradations and inflections which give life 
and colour to a musical performance. There are few conductors 
who could sway like Mr. Costa so large a multitude as that over 
which he presides ; and, at times, it requires all his indomitable 
energy and force of will to keep these numbers in consentaneous 


_ action. In the performance of Friday week the choruses, which, 


as usual, pleased the most, were ‘‘ The hailstone chorus,” “ He 
rebuked the Red Sea,” with its following noble fugue ; and the 


_ grand choral climax, “ The horse and his rider.” The solo singers 
| were Miss Parepa, who has few equals in versatility and general 


efficiency, Miss Marian Moss, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 


| Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The great 
| duet for two basses, “ The Lord is a man of war,” admirably 


declaimed by Messrs. Weiss and Thomas, was one of the most 
effective performances of the evening. The Popular Concert of 
Monday last comprised among the instrumental selection— 
Weber's pianoforte solo Sonata in E minor, and Mendelssohn’s 
Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello in D. Of Weber's four 
solo sonatas, those in E minor and A flat are most thoroughly 
representative of his peculiar genius and of the romantic school ; 
the first-named work bearing especial traces of the composer of 
“ Der Freyschiitz,” in that combination of wild gloom, melancholy 
tenderness, and passionate vivacity which places his pianoforte 
works next after those of Beethoven as the music of characteristic 
expression. Mendelssohn’s Sonata is one of those outpourings of 
vehement and triumphant joyousness in which, although a work of 
his middle period, is to be traced much of the influence of his 
early admiration of Weber’s impulsive style, as also of that 
master’s brilliant pianoforte passages. Both these works were, of 
course, admirably played, the pianiste in each case being Madame 
Arabella Goddard ; the violoncellist, in the latter instance, Signor 
Piatti. Beethoven's last quartet (op. 135)—one of those marvel- 
lous musical reveries which are not yet accepted by those who 
adhere to the conventional forms of the art—and a quartet by 
Haydn, completed the instrumental selection. The vocalists were 
Mademoiselle Corbari, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, who replaced Mr. 
Sims Reeves, absent from indisposition. Mr. Lindsay Sloper, as 
conductor, was a worthy locum tenens for Mr. Benedict. 








THE PAST WEEK. 





Every other topic sinks into insignificance in comparison with 
the happy event which England begins to celebrate to-day. The 
heart of the nation throbs with a universal emotion of joy, and 
whatever the loyalty of a free and prosperous pic. can do to pay 
homage to the royal pair who in the bloom of youth are about to 
unite their hands and hearts in the holy contract of marriage, has 
been prepared with all the magnificence ingenuity can devise or 
money can procure. The sun has but to rise upon us this morning 
with the same gladdening face with which he has looked down 
upon us during the week, in order to complete the glory of the 
pageant with which England welcomes her future Queen. 

On Thursday week —the day fine and mild—the Princess Alex- 
andra commenced her royal progress from Copenhagen, and her 
departure presented an imposing spectacle. All the houses between 
the palace and the railway station were adorned with garlands and 
hangings, and decorated with English and Scandinavian flags. 
Immense crowds thronged the streets through which she had to 
pass ; and at three o'clock, accompanied by her parents, Prince 
Christian and Princess Louise of Denmark, and her eldest brother, 
the fair Dane set out from the palace escorted by the Hussars 


| of the Guard, under a benediction of flowers rained upon her 


from the windows along her route. At the station she was 
received by a guard of honour splendidly decorated ; and there 
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the Ministers and high functionaries, the municipal authorities and 
the élite of Copenhagen being assembled, the Chief President of 
Copenhagen delivered a farewell address to her. From Copenhagen 
to Korsor, where she arrived in the evening, her reception at all the 
railway stations was enthusiastic, the peasants pressing forward in 
crowds to welcome her. Korsir was splendidly illuminated. The 
Mayor delivered a congratulatory address to the Princess. The 
Burgomaster, too, unburthened his feelings in a speech, in which 
he dilated on the congenial topic of the Prince of Wales's virtues, 
and all Korsér expressed its joy in a grand display of fireworks. 


Early on the morning of the 27th, the Princess embarked on board | e our 
| The Bill proposed to reserve to the present Volunteers the limit on 


the Royal steam-ship Slesvig, and at four in the afternoon arrived 
at Kiel. At a quarter past six in the evening, her Royal Highness 
left Kiel for Hamburg, whence she departed for Hanover at ten, on 
the morning of the 28th, arrived there at a quarter to three on 
the same day, and there she was welcomed at a banquet in the 
Royal Castle of Herrenhausen at five on the following day. She 
left Hanover at one p.m. on the Ist instant, and reaching Cologne 
in the evening, passed the night at the Hétel Bellevue, in Deutz. 
At ten a.m. on the 2nd the Princess left Cologne, and arrived at 
Brussels at four in the afternoon. There she was received with 
great ceremony by the Duchess of Brabant, the Count of Flanders, 
the Burgomaster of Brussels, and the English and Danish ambas- 
sadors. The weather was magnificent, and an immense crowd 
assembled along her route through the city to the Palace, where she 
was entertained at a state dinner in the evening. On the following 





morning—with the members of her family, the Duchess of Brabant, | 
the Count of Flanders, and the principal persons of her suite—the | 


Princess visited the King of the Belgians at Laeken. 

Leaving the Princess at Brussels, we will now state briefly the 
programme of her arrival and the procession through London. 
The royal yacht will arrive off Gravesend Terrace-pier at eleven 
o'clock this morning. The Prince of Wales will reach Gravesend 
in time to go on board the yacht at half-past eleven, and the 
landing will take place at twelve. Ata quarter before one the 
royal train will start from Gravesend, and arrive at the Brick- 
layers’ Arms station at twenty-five or twenty minutes before two. 
Then the members of the Royal families will partake of a slight 
luncheon, and will enter their carriages to leave the station at 
about five minutes to two. The procession through London will 
be at the pace which a carriage-horse ordinarily walks, so that it 
will reach London Bridge at about a quarter-past two; Temple 
Bar at about twenty minutes or a quarter to three ; the entrance 
to the Park at about half-past three ; the Marble Arch by ten 
minutes to four ; and the Paddington station by, at latest, twenty 
minutes past four. 

By command of the Queen, the Crown Princess of Prussia held 
a drawing-room on behalf of her Majesty, on Saturday afternoon, 
at St. James’s Palace, when 250 ladies had the honour of being 
presented, 500 more attending the reception. This honour is 
equivalent to a presentation to the Queen, but we regret to see that 
it was obtained at the customary cost of convenience and damage 


* to the ladies’ dresses. Why is the unseemly scramble of these 
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| as threatening the disfigurement of London. 





occasions persisted in, when the remedy is simple and obvious ? | 


When the last additions were made to Buckingham Palace, it was 
announced that the new rooms would be so constructed as to admit 
of their being used for holding levées and drawing-rooms. Has 
this promise been kept? and, if so, is there any insurmountable 


reason why the ladies attending drawing-rooms should be passed | 


through a species of royal mangle ? 


The latest telegrams from Malta announce the continued im- | 


provement of Prince Alfred’s health. 

Last week Mr. Hennessy gave the House of Commons an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion on the wrongs of Poland, and the 
expression was unanimous. 
people, the Poles are in a favourable way just now to become again 


| Crown. 


If opinion could restore its rights to a | 


a nation, for throughout Europe there is but one mind as to the | 


justice of their cause. Even in Russia it is doubtful how far the 


- ; eg 
Government can depend upon the weapon, its army, with which it | 
is endeavouring to put down the insurrection ; for Russian soldiers | 
have, in more than one instance, returned to their depdts without | 


arms and without wounds. 


In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies | 


the debate on the affairs of Poland closed on Saturday, with a | 
majority of 260 against 57 in favour of the motion of Herren | 


Hoverbeck and Carlowitz recommending neutrality in the Polish 
question, and asking that both Russian soldiers and Polish insur- 
gents should be disarmed upon entering Prussian territory. In our 
own House of Commons, though Mr. Hennessy’s motion for an 


address to the Crown—representing that the treaty obligations of | 
Russia towards Poland had been broken, and submitting that their | 


breach demanded the interposition of England—was withdrawn, 
no speaker doubted that the o pression of the Poles deserved at 
the hands of civilized nations the strongest condemnation. 
almerston, while hoping that Mr. Hennessy would not press his 
motion, denounced the late act of conscription as most barbarous ; 
a cruel political piece of tyranny under the pretence of a military 
measure. To a sovereign gifted with the feelings of the Emperor 
of Russia, he could not doubt that a military success would be a 
signal calamity. If the insurrection was put down, he would havea 
country in which the plains would be bathed in blood and the 
towns be smoking ruins. Lord Palmerston, however, denied, what 
Mr. Hennessy seemed to have assumed, that our obligations under 
the Treaty of Vienna bound us to interfere. They gave us the 
right to do so ; but between treaties which give the right to inter- 
fere and those which impose an obligation to do so there is a real 
and substantial difference. He trusted the House would leave 


Lord | 


| 





} 
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the matter in the hands of Government. To this the House 


assented. 

On Monday, in the House of Lords, the Duke of Somerset 
moved the second reading of the Naval Coast Volunteers Act 
Amendment Bill. He stated that on the Ist ult. the number of 
Royal Navy Reserve men was 14,000 ; of Coast Volunteers, 8,000 ; 
of Coastguard on shore, 3,000 ; and of Coastguard in ships, 2,000. 
The total number of men available as a reserve was 28,000, which 
would be increased by the end of the year to 30,000. The only 
drawback to this great scheme was that the Coast Volunteers were 
not to be taken more than 300 miles from the shores of the country. 


which they had taken service, but not to enter any more men with 
that limitation. The Bill was read a second time. In the Com- 
mons, the Tobacco Duties Bill was read a second time. The Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections Bill, and the Births and Deaths Regis- 
tration Bill (Ireland) also engaged the attention of the House. On 
the motion of Lord Palmerston, the Select Committee on Promotion 
and Retirement in the Navy was nominated as follows :— Mr. Wal- 

ole, Sir Francis Baring, Sir John Pakington, Lord Clarence Paget, 
Sir John Hay, Mr. Stansfeld, Sir James Elphinstone, Mr. Ayrton, 
Sir Henry Willoughby, Sir Harry Verney, Sir William Miles, Mr. 
Finlay, Mr. Maguire, Mr. Dodson, and Mr. Scholefield ; with 
power to send for persons, papers, and records ; five to be the 
quorum. 

In the Commons, on Tuesday, the Regent Circus Bill was 
defeated on the second reading. This was one of the twenty-eight 
metropolitan railway bills of which we have heard so much of late 
Mr. Harvey Lewis 
moved, as an amendment to the second reading, that the Bill be 
read “this day six months.” Mr. Robertson, in opposing the 
amendment, explained that, of the twenty-eight bills which had 
been proposed, nineteen only affected the north side of the Thames. 
“ Of these,” he said, “ six had perished by their own weight ; four 
more had no new works in view, but related merely to internal 
arrangements by the railways themselves. Of the remaining nine, 
three were merely junction lines, of perhaps a few chains in length 
and mostly outside the metropolis, and one (the Ludgate Station) 
was not a new work, having been already sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment in connection with the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way. Deducting these four from the residue of nine, there 
remained five bills, of which four had been already read a second 
time, either in that House or in the House of Lords. So that the 
Regent Circus Bill, now under consideration, was the only one of 
the twenty-eight left, and a simpler case a committee could never 
have been called upon to deal with.” The House was not of this 
opinion ; and the second reading was lost without a division. 
Subsequently Mr. M. Gibson stated that, in consideration of the 
importance of the subject of metropolitan railways, he had given. 
instructions to an officer of the Board of Trade to devote himself to 
investigating and reporting upon the general character of the 
metropolitan railway schemes. His report would be laid before the 
House. Mr. Torrens moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the legality of enclosures which had been made in Waltham, 
Epping, and other forests of Essex, in consequence of numerous 
sales of the rights of the Crown by the Commissioners of Woods ; 
and to ascertain what steps should be taken to preserve the rights 
of the public, of the poorer foresters, and the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. The Attorney-General objected that such a motion 
would erect a Committee of the House into a court of judicature 
to try the rights of individuals as opposed to the rights of the 
But he consented, by way of compromise, to 2 committee 
‘to inquire into the condition and management of the royal forests 
in Essex, and into any enclosures which may have taken place 
therein since the report of the commissioners of 1850, and to con- 
sider whether it is expedient to take any steps for preserving open 
spots in some forests.” Mr. Torrens accepted this proposition, and 
withdrew his motion. On the motion for the reading of the 
Municipal Elections Bill, which proposed to allow votes to be taken 
by ballot, Mr. G. Hardy moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. Lord Palmerston, as he had always 
been an opponent of the ballot, and as the supporters of the Bill 
avowed that it was the first step towards proposing the ballot for 
Parliamentary elections, seconded the pr. Mor and the Bill was 
lost ; 58 members voting for it, and 93 against it. 

On Wednesday, in the House of Commons, the third reading of 
the Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill was carried by a 
majority of three, the division standing thus :—For the motion, 
175 ; against it, 172. 

Forty of the bishops, English, Irish, and Colonial, of the Esta- 
blished Church, “moved by a deep brotherly anxiety,” have 
addressed Bishop Colenso, suggesting, if not a way out of his 
“ difficulties,” at least a way out of the Church, by retiring from 
his episcopal office. They waive the question whether he is legally 
entitled to hold it,—a question complicated by the fact that he is 
at a distance from his diocese and province—and they invite him 
to consider the reasons he himself has given in the preface to 
Part II. of his work, for retiring from it. These are, that he 
no longer believes that which he voluntarily professed to believe, as 
the indispensable condition on which he was entrusted with his 
office ; that he entertains the conviction that he cannot use the 
Ordination Service, inasmuch as in it he must require from others. 
a solemn declaration that they “ unfeignedly believe all the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,” which, with 
the evidence now before him, he says “it is impossible wholly to 
believe in;” and finally, that he believes that those who 
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think with him are precluded from using the baptismal 
service, and, as the bishops presume, other offices of the 
Prayer-book, unless they omit all such prayers as assume 
the truth of the Mosaic history. The bishops urge that such 
opinions are so inconsistent with the oftice Dr. Colenso holds, as 
to cause “ great pain and grievous scandal to the Church,” and 
they solemnly ask him whether, without harm to his own con- 
science, he can retain his position when he can no longer discharge 
its duties, or use the formularies to which he has subscribed. What 
answer Dr. Colenso will return to this address we shall see. In 
the mean time, supposing him resolved to retain what can hardly 
be more than the symbols and emoluments of his bishopric, it is a 
question whether his resignation would put an end to the matter. 

hough he may cease to be Bishop of Natal, he must, by existing 
law, retain the episcopal character, and derive from it whatever 
wuthority, and, what is more to the point, publicity it can confer. 
Probably, this appeal failing, the best course would be to leave 
Dr. Colenso to his fate and to the public. The second part of his 
book ‘has created, comparatively with his first, but a slight sen- 
sation; and this experience may have the effect, in time, of 
rendering his difficulties as little thought of as they were by him- 
self till he had the luck to fall in with the “ intelligent Zulu.” 

It has for some time been foreseen that other measures than 
those we have hitherto been making for the relief of the distress in 
Lancashire must be adopted, unless we are agreed indefinitely to 
maintain a large population on eleemosynary funds. It is idle 
to pretend that there is any prospect of speedily obtaining a suffi- 
cient quantity of cotton at a price which will enable us both to 
supply our idle hands in their old occupation, and to sell what 
their industry would produce. And apart from the impossibility 
of our being able to continue those efforts of benevolence which 
thus far have enabled us to avert from the operatives the full con- 
sequences of the cotton famine, it is a serious question how far 
they would become demoralized by continuing in a state of idleness. 
The propriety, under these circumstances, of diverting their industry 
into new channels has of late been frequently discussed, and emi- 
gration has been proposed as one of the readiest and best means of 
doing so. Now the colony of Canterbury, New Zealand, has voted 
£10,000 to assist the emigration to that province of a portion of 
our operatives ; but as generally they are in want of an outfit, appli- 
cation has been made to the Mansion House Relief Committee, and 
the Central Committee at Manchester, for aid to secure this neces- 
sary preliminary. At first the application was refused, as proposing 
something which did not fall within the immediate object for which 
the funds held by these committees were subscribed. But this was 


taking a narrow view of the intention of the subscribers. The | 
| nection—was married to her, as the appellants allege, according to 


primary aim of that intention was the relief of the operatives from 
the immediate pressure of the calamity which had befallen them. 








But any step which will convert immediate into permanent relief | 


cannot be considered foreign to the wish of the subscribers. | 
_ whose fair fame no imputation is cast, he had several children, all 


The treasurers of the British Ladies’ Female Emigrant Society offer 
their services to receive subscriptions towards an outfit, and request 
that donations may be paid to the credit of the “ Outfit Fund for 
Emigrant Operatives,” at Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie & Co., 1, Pall 
Mall East, 8.W.; and that persons who may be willing to supply 
clothing will transinit it “to the care of the Secretary of the 
British Ladies’ Female Emigrant Society, 51, Upper Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square.” 

The experiment of a double-screw steamship, tried in November 
last, has just been repeated by the same builders, Messrs. Dudgeon, 
Brothers, of Limehouse. Their new ship is the Kate, a vessel of 


which render it indispensable that the producers and consumers of 
the staff of life should be poisoned by it? Surely the powers of 
association, which can transmit our parcels and our persons under- 
ground, could help us to withdraw the making of bread from the 
dingy and filthy cellars in which it is now manufactured. Mr. 
Tremenheere offers some suggestions by which the sufferings of 
bakers may be lessened by limiting their hours of employment. 
But cannot Parliament, in its omnipotence, do something for the 
eaters of bread by appointing a term beyond which it shall be 
unlawful to bake it in places where dirt becomes one of its un- 
avoidable ingredients ? 

The Thames Embankment Commissioners appointed to inquire 
as to the further improvements, eastward from Blackfriars, and 
southward from Westminster, best calculated to carry out the 
design of the embankment, have resolved upon making at the 
city end a street as straight as possible from Chatham-place to 
the Mansion House. At Westminster they propose to enlarge 
Old Palace-yard to at least the size of New Palace-yard, showing 
the south side of Henry VII.’s Chapel and the Chapter House ; to 
clear a space as large, south of Victoria Tower, down to the river ; 
to screen the river-side premises with a row of houses in character 
with the site; and to widen Millbank-street the whole way to 
Vauxhall-bridge. On the west of Old Palace-yard, Mr. Gilbert 
Scott proposes to build round two sides of. the “garden” a double 
row of immense cloisters, communicating with the Abbey; and 
at New Palace-yard the Commissioners propose to cut off the pro- 
jecting portion of the Sanctuary north of the Abbey, in order to 
straighten and widen the route to Victoria-street. They have not 
had the courage to propose the removal of the block of houses 
between Parliament-street and King-street ; but King-street is to 
be widened on the west side, the new Government offices being 
thrown back for that purpose. 

The annual general meeting of the National Rifle Association 
was held on Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, president, took the chair, and announced 
that, generally speaking, the Association is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. There isa balance at the bankers of £1,308, which, with 
what has been invested, amounts to £3,859. He complained, 
however, that the subscribers had not increased as was expected. 
A thousand annual subscribers is but a limited number for such 
an association. 

A curious case has been brought upon appeal before the House of 
Lords, after thirty years’ litigation in the Court of Chancery. In 
the year 1780, Dr. Cochrane, a native of Scotland, left his country, 
and entered the service of the East India Company as assistant 
surgeon in their Bengal establishment. In 1790 he formed a con- 


the forms of an Indian marriage—with Raheim Beebee, a princess 
of fourteen years of age, at Cawnpore, in the state of Furuckabad, 
then an independent Mahometan state. By this princess, on 


of whom, except Susan, the present appellant, born on the 17th 
of December, 1807, died shortly after their birth. On the 23rd of 
November, 1808, Dr. Cochrane, being in England, was married to 
a Scotch lady named Margaret Douglas Fearon, with whom he 
returned to India. Of course there was nothing out of the way to 
the mind of the Mahometan princess in her husband taking to 
himself another wife; and it is alleged that Mrs. Cochrane 
the second, treated the native Mrs. Cochrane with the 
utmost respect, and her daughter Susan with affection, while the 


_ two ladies were residing in separate establishments at Calcutta. 


Admiralty with perfect success on Saturday. The advantages of | 


the two screws are many. The ship can be steered by them with- 


out assistance from the rudder. No apertures are needed as “screw- | 
swells” in the stern, which can thus resume its normal strength ; | 


there are no outer stern-ports to knock away ; and if one screw is 
disabled, the other remains. But the principal advantage of the 
two screws is the time and distance saved in turning. By working 
the screws in opposite directions the ship can be turned upon her 
own centre, as upon a turn-table. This was proved by the trial of 
the Flora in November last and that of the Kate on Saturday. 
The latter had hardly left the pier when her by Jape to a ship 
with a single screw was proved by bringing her head round at once 
down the river in less than her own length from the pier, while a 
single screw steamer off in the stream was taking up the entire 
width of the river in attempts to get her head down, in which she 
did not succeed till the Kate was a mile on her way. The immense 
advantage of this power is at once apparent when we consider the 
great difficulty—nay, impossibility—of manceuvring in narrow 
waters such vessels as the Warrior and Black Prince, which take 
from eight to twelve minutes to complete a circle when under full 
steam. Here, then, we have another revolution in our navy, one 
of whose advantages is, of course, an acceleration of speed, tho 
to what extent was not tested on Saturday. 

Bread is again one of the sensation subjects of the day. Mr. 
Tremenheere has made a second report to the Secretary of State, 
in which he says that his revelations of last year touching the 


ugh | 


500 tons, which made her trial-trip under the inspection of the | On the 8th of December, 1818, residing still in India, Dr. Cochrane 


made a will, by which he left £12,500 to his child by the Indian 
princess, and, in terms of affection, conjured the second Mrs. 
Cochrane to bring her up in a manner befitting the morals and 
dignity of her station. Both his sons by the second marriage died 
without issue in 1835, and after the death of both parents. The 


| widow of the first son, after having taken out letters of administra- 


manufacture of bread in London apply as to its manufacture | 


in Ireland and Scotland, where the bakehouses are so uncleanly 
and deficient in ventilation, that the health of the journeymen is 


undermined. The bread itself is contaminated by noxious gases | 


and by the numerous animals which are so readily generated by 
the heat inseparable from such bakehouses, wherever accumulations 
of flour-dust and dirt favour their production. Why is this? 
Are there conditions inseparable from the nature of this trade, 


_ attract notice by drawing upon themselves the 


| 
| 


tion to her husband, marrieda Mr. Lord in 1842, and died in 1844. 
On his return to Scotland, where he was domiciled at the time of his 
decease, Dr. Cochrane made a second will which, it is alleged, had 
the effect of entirely revoking his former one, by which he left the 
legacy of £12,500 to Susan, although it did not contain any 
express clause of revocation. In 1826 Susan married Lieutenant 
Moorhouse ; and the contest lies between Moorhouse and his 
wife, the appellants from the adverse decision of the court below, 
and Mr. Lord, in whose favour that decision has been made. This 
is the gist of a case in which a fortune of upwards of £200,000 
awaits the final disposition of the House of Lords. 

Dr. Kenealy’s “New Pantomime” made its appearance on 
Wednesday in the Guildhall Police-court, before which the author 
cited Mr. Job Pickles Whiteley, proprietor, and Mr. Peter Bayne, 
part proprietor and editor -of the Weekly Review, for unla 

ublishing a certain false, wicked, and defamatory libel concerning 
him, The libel consisted of an article headed “ Kenealy’s Out- 
rage on Public Decency,” in which the doctor was severely han- 
dled. “ There are creatures,” says the writer, “in the animal world 
which make themselves felt by the noisomenéss of their presence, 
and in them we find the precise type of those men who, conscious 
of their impotence to wing their way into the heaven of true fame, 
r and execra- 
tion of mankind.” Proceeding to apply this remark to Dr. Kenealy, 
he continues, “ Never in the course of our experience have we seen 
these remarks so pointedly and painfully illustrated as ap have 
just been by Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D., in the obscene, 


| infamous, and revolting poem which he has flung before his coun- 
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trymen, with the title of “A New Pantomime.” Warming, as he 
proceeds, the writer denounces the poem as “the most audacious 
experiment which has been made since the appearance of “ Don 
Juan” on the moral endurance of the British public ;” and says 
that “Kenealy does not intend to add witchery to vice, but from 
innate and unmitigated coarseness of mind, he fails to distinguish 
between the pure and the foul, between the becoming and the 
gross.” He says, “ he wallows in the mire as in his native element ;” 
that “the book reflects not only an ill-regulated, but a polluted 
mind ;” and that Dr. Kenealy “is a man to lash little boys 


till they stagger and fall down, or to eclipse the fame of | 


that murderous pedagogue, Mr. Hopley, by putting them to 
death by slow torture.” There is much more of this in 


the article, for which, by his counsel, the writer offered to | 
apologize, so far at least as what is personal to Dr. Kenealy is con- | 


cerned. This offer was refused, unless all the offensive portions of 
the article were retracted, and the case went on. For the defence 
it was argued that the book is, without doubt, “a mass of the 


grossest obscenity, impurity, and folly ;” and the defendants’ | 
counsel laid particular stress on that portion of the new panto- | 


mime entitled the “ Abyss of Hell,” in which “Dr. Kenealy, 
without any ground for personal pique, but with petty spite, 
speaks of many personages, reflecting on individuals even now 
alive,’—Dr. Millman and Mr. Peter Cunningham, amongst others. 
The allegation of blasphemy, counsel argued, was justified by the 
fact that Dr. Kenealy had placed among the denizens of hell 
Joshua, David, and other Scriptural personages, together with 
Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, James I., and Earl Nelson. Alderman Phillips, notwith- 
standing all this, considered the article libellous, and committed 
the defendants for trial. 

Mr. Seward’s peremptory refusal of the proposal of the Emperor 
of the French for the appointment of commissioners to meet on 
neutral territory and discuss the differences between North and 


selves with any description of weapons they can procure, and all 
non-combatants to retire to a place of safety. Preparations for 
the defence were being rapidly perfected, and the troops and 
people were calm and confident. The Alabama continues pros- 


| perous in her career of destruction. On the 26th of January, fifty 


miles south of St. Domingo, she captured and burnt the barque 
Golden Rule, belonging to the Panama Railroad Company ; and, 
in the absence of documentary proof that it belonged to neutrals, 
destroyed the cargo with the vessel. On the day following she 
captured and burnt, off Altively Rock, the Boston brig, Chastelain, 
Captain Semmes, taking possession of the nautical instruments of 
the vessel and 800 dollars in gold. The Democratic peace reso- 
lutions passed by the Assembly of Illinois were defeated in the 
Senate by the withdrawal of a sufficient number of Republican 
members to deprive it of its constitutional quorum. On the 11th 
ult. the Kentucky House of Representatives rescinded the peace 
resolutions previously passed. These two facts, together with the 
change in Mr. Lincoln’s policy and General M‘Clellan’s appoint- 
ment to the command-in-chief, may retard for the moment the 
increasing symptoms of a desire for peace. 

The Parisian mind is uneasy as to the fate of French arms in 
Mexico. Rumours are afloat that General Forey has made a 
demand for reinforcements in men and material, a demand which, 
it is said with probability, cannot be complied with. It is a 


_ matter of surprise that General Forey has not done more with the 


forces at his disposal, seeing that General Scott, in the war between 


the United States and Mexico, with less than half the army 


South, and the impression that his refusal may imperil the — 


friendly relations of the two countries, has caused some uneasiness 
in Wall-street. The New York World denounces his conduct as a 
great mistake, and considers that it is the duty of the North to 
prepare itself for fresh complications, which the recognition of the 
South must introduce into the struggle. The Senate has passed a 
Conscription Bill providing that all able-bodied male citizens 
between the ages of twenty and forty-five, and all aliens and 
emigrants within the same ages who have declared their intention 
to become citizens, shall be enrolled, liable to conscription ; the 


General Forey commands, took, in a single campaign, Vera Cruz 
and Jalapa, defeated General Santa Anna at Cerro-Gordo, 
Contreraes, and Churubusco, entered Mexico on the 15th of 
September, and signed, a few months later, a treaty of peace 
highly advantageous to the United States. The Federal press 
appears inclined to improve the opportunity of General Forey’s 
compelled inaction. The New York Herald, in an ironical tone, 
trusts that Mr. Seward “will see the feasibility, not to say 
humanity,” of offering the mediation of the Washington Govern- 
ment between France and Mexico. As France feels commisera- 


' tion for Federal misfortunes, “surely,” says the Herald, “ we are 


first call to be made on citizens between the ages of twenty and | 


thirty-five, and unmarried citizens between the ages of thirty-five 
and forty-five ; the second on all persons subject to military duty 
under the Act. The Senate has also passed a bill authorising the 


President in all domestic and foreign wars to issue letters of | 
marque ; the authority is limited to three years. It is believed | 


that both bills will pass the House of Representatives by a con- 
siderable majority. The resolution calling a Convention at Louis- 
ville has been defeated in the Senate of the Illinois Legislature. 
The resolutions in honour of General M‘Clellan, passed by the New 
York Assembly, have been rejected by the Senate. Military ope- 
rations up to the 19th remained at a standstill. No change has 
occurred at the seat of war in Virginia, beyond the strengthening 
of their earthworks by the Confederates at Fredericksburg, and the 
endeavours of General Hooker to improve the discipline of his 
soldiers. A report was circulated in Wall-street on the 17th ult. 
that General Banks had been defeated by the Confederates in an 
engagement within seven miles of Port Hudson, but no details 
were given. 
opposite Vicksburg, by which the Federals have endeavoured 
to turn. the course of the Mississippi, continued to be a failure, 
and letters received up to the 6th ult. mention that no attack 
was expected to be made for several weeks. At Charleston, also, 
the attack was indefinitely postponed. The Federal commanders 
of the vesssels blockading that port have officially refuted 
General Beauregard’s report that the blockade had been raised. 
They allege that they never quitted the blockading line usually 
occupied by them, and that no vessel of any description crossed 
the bar after the Confederate rams returned to Charleston. At 
Roanoake Island the Federal commander had telegraphed for rein- 
forcements, anticipating an attack from the Confederates, who had 
collected one hundred small boats, and were concentrated upon the 
mainland. It was reported that Confederate General Hindman’s army 
in Tennessee was demoralized, and that three hundred of his troops 
were frozen to death in marching from Van Buren. It will hardly 
be believed that even Mr. Lincoln should have conceived the idea 
of sending General Butler back to resume the command at New 
Orleans. Mr. Seward objected to this. But it appears also that 
Butler declined to return to his post except upon conditions which 
the Government found it difficult to accede to. The intelligence 
up to this point brings us down to the 19th ult. 

News to the 2ist ult. informs us that President Lincoln has 
expressed his intention to re-adopt the Conservative system ; that 
Mr. Seward will be retained in his present office, and that 
General M‘Clellan will be made Commander-in-Chief of all the 
Federal Armies. To this project was attributed the acquies- 
cence of the Democratic members of Congress in the late finan- 
cial and military measures of the Government. The attack on 
Charleston and Savannah was expected, in Washington and New 
York, to take place on the 20th. The Richmond Enquirer of the 
19th ult. publishes a proclamation by General Beauregard, in- 
voking all able-bodied Carolinians and Georgians to arm them- 


bound to feel the same commiseration for her in Mexico.... . 
The difficulties of France in Mexico are harassing, and, what is 
more, they are increasing. The Mexicans remain blind to all the 
advantages of Napoleon’s rule, and they are shedding the blood of 
their would-be benefactors. They lasso them, assassinate them, 
poison them. Really, we must mediate ; and, as a proof of un- 
tiring and devoted friendship to France, we must endeavour to 
induce other Governments to join us in our offer.” The sting of 
all this lies in the fact that the French army in Mexico seems really 
helpless, and the French Government, with the affairs of Poland 
and its own financial difficulties threatening, powerless to aid 
General Forey. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has carried a motion in 
favour of the neutrality of Prussia in the Polish insurrection by a 
majority of 246 against 57. From the ministerial explanation of 
M. von Bismarck, it appears that by the convention with Russia 
every overstepping of the frontier by Russian or by. Prussian 
troops requires the previous consent of the Prussian Government. 
This is but a nugatory qualification of the convention as explained 
by Earl Russell, since the authority to give such consent may easily 
be deputed. But almost as important as this point is the respect 


_ for constitutional government, and the dignity of Parliament dis- 


Reports up to that date state that the canal | 


played by M. von Bismarck in his several speeches in the Chamber, 
in which he treated the deputies with insolent contempt, and defied 
the authority of the Vice-President of the Chamber. Admonished 


| by this gentleman that he was speaking apart from the question, he 


replied, “I will permit myself to remark to the President that I 


' cannot admit his right to a disciplinary interruption of my 
| speeches. Ihave not the honour to bea member of this Assembly ; 








I did not make your regulations, nor share in the election 
of your presidents; I am not subject to the disciplinary 
influence of the Chamber. The disciplinary power of the 
President ceases at this bar (the table at which the Ministers 
sit). My only superior is his Majesty the King, and I have 
yet to learn that any legal or constitutional enactment 
has placed me under the discipline of the President of this 
House.” In the same strain he continued. He endeavoured to 
fasten upon the Chamber a direct sympathy, even to extent of 
partizanship with the Polish insurrection ; and when asked why 
the Government did not dissolve the Chamber, said, “‘ Before we 
do that, gentlemen, we should like the country to have an oppor- 
tunity to learn to know you right well.” As M. von Bismarck 
still remains in office, he may be supposed to speak the sentiments 
of the King. The breach between the throne and the country has 
thus been still further widened ; and as yet there is no sign that the 
Court will abate its pretensions to conduct the policy of the country 
at home and abroad without reference to the wishes of the people. 
We may here mention that Earl Russell has despatched a note to the 
Prussian Government, couched in language appropriate to the debate 
in the House of Commons; and that the semi-official General Cor- 


_respondenz of Vienna has in its impression of the 2nd instant the 


following words :—“ Since the Polish insurrection has, by the con- 
vention between Russia and Prussia become a European question, 
the other Powers will diplomatically intervene in favour of Poland.” 
It appears that the surrender by Prussia to Russia of the four 
Polish students who were on their way to their homes, was made 
under the provisions of the Treaty of Miinchengratz, a kind of su 

plement to the tripartite convention known under the name of the 
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“Holy Alliance,’ by which supplement Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia were severally bound to refuse protection or asylum to any 
subject of the three Powers who should be guilty of the crimes 
of high treason, misprision of treason, or armed insurrection, or of 
having joined a society militating against the security of the 
respective Governments ; and were moreover bound mutually to 
deliver up to each other individuals accused of such crimes imme- 
diately upon demand made to that effect. Prince Gortschakoff 
two years ago released Austria from her obligations under the 
treaty of Miinchengriitz; but M. von Bismarck, it is stated, 
renewed them on behalf of Prussia on the 8th ult. 

Of the progress of the insurrection in Poland it is difficult to 
obtain a clear idea. If any doubt, however, remained of the 
universal consent of the Poles to the movement, there can be none 
now. The Russian Government appears to be too distrustful of the 
temper of its own population to diminish the army by sending 
large detachments into Poland. For some time a belief has been 
cherished by the Russian peasants that the 3rd of March would 
witness a communistic feat in the re-distribution of the land, and 
it has been thought that the disappointment of that hope would be 
followed by an insurrection in Russia Proper. Such an event 
would tell with prodigious force in favour of the Poles; as the 
——- of it has already been favourable to them in with- 
holding the Government of St. Peteysburg from pouring into 
Russian Poland an overwhelming mass of troops. The hundred 
thousand soldiers, however, at which the Russian force in Poland 
is computed, should be sufficient to give a good account of the ill- 
equipped patriots who again appeal to the humanity and sympathy 
of Europe ; but as far as at present appears they have not been 
successful in their attempt to do so. What their actual success 
has been we can hardly say. A Cracow telegram of the 28th inst. 
says, on the authority of the Czas of that day, that the Russians 
were beaten by Langiewicz, near Malagoszec, after an engagement 
which lasted five hours. A Warsaw telegram of the Ist inst. 
states, on the authority of a supplement to the official Dziennik, 
that the bands of insurgents commanded by Langiewicz and 
Jjezirranski have been totally defeated near Woloszezow ; that 
the insurgents lost 70 baggage-waggons and 152 horses; that 
Langiewicz was wounded and had fled, and that the peasants were 
said to be seizing the fugitive insurgents, and to have delivered up 
200 to the Russians, Against this we have a telegram from Sosnowice, 
dated the Ist inst., stating that Langiewicz, with 6,000 of his fol- 
lowers, arrived at Zombkowitz early on the morning of that day,and 
that an engagement took place between his forces and the Russian 
troops, in which the latter were totally defeated. Again, a 
Breslau telegram of the 2nd reports another victory by 4,000 
Poles near Myskow over a body of Russians who were proceeding 
from Czenstochau to Zombkowitz to reinforce the troops attacked 
at the latter place by the insurgents. It is also stated, on the 
authority of private letters from Warsaw, that the Government 
there is publishing, for private circulation amongst military men, a 
journal in which the Russian losses are admitted to be constantly 
augmenting and the insurrection to be daily on the increase. 
Certain it is that the Poles have gained possession of the Southern 
Railway, along which, communicating with the south and south- 
west, their positions begin within ten miles from the capital. At 
Skirniwice, where the Northern and Southern Railways join, their 
position is strongly fortified, giving them command of the entire rail- 
way communication between Germany and the West. Everywhere 
erratic bands of insurgents, numbering seldom more than 400 men, 
crop up, seize whatever the coffers of the villagers will yield for 





the national cause, and vanish again without giving time to the | 


military to reach them ; and notwithstanding the good offices of 
Not always, however, with ultimate success. A touching instance of 
misfortune is mentioned in the Posen correspondence of the Times, in 
the case of Prince Dragomirecki, who, “ fresh from the velvet carpet 
of his Paris hotel,” had hastened to do his duty in the quagmire 
of a Lithuanian wood. With his sixty associates, the greater part 
of them of the same social station as himself, they had just managed 
to reach Polish ground, when, in the forest of Sieradz, they found 


Prussia, men and materials find their way across the frontier,— | vessels on distant stations. 


condemned to death, when the revolution of March, 1848, broke 
out at Berlin. The prison was stormed by the insurgents, and Mie- 
roslawski, with his associates, set at liberty, and carried in triumph 
through the streets. In 1849 he accepted the invitation of the 
envoys of the Provisional Government at Baden and the Palatinate 
to take the command of the army which had to fight against the then 
Crown Prince, now King, of Prussia, upon whose army of 100,000 
men he inflicted severe losses with a force of only 20,000, and 
almost succeeded in taking the Prince and Herr von Kavn prisoners. 
Many acts of atrocity are reported as having been committed by 
the Russian soldiers. After the defeat of the Poles under Kurow- 
ski, who shot himself on the field at Miechow, the peasants report 
that the Russians behaved like wild beasts. A Russian gendarme 
bayoneted the Burgomaster Orzechowski, and his body was dragged 
naked through the streets. The Cossacks, in spite of their officers, 
forced their way into some houses, which they plundered, after 
putting old and young to death. In one building were assembled 
eighty women and girls. The Russian officers defended the en- 
trance till overborne by their soldiers, who were inflamed with 
drink, and threatened to force admission, they were obliged to 
send the women into a wood at the back of the house, where they 
wandered about all night. At St. Petersburg the inhabitants 
are incensed with the Poles, and orders are said to have been sent 
to suppress the revolt within ten days, at any cost, by torch or 
sword, or both. 

If we are to believe the telegram which appeared in the daily 
journals on Wednesday, Cardinal Antonelli and Monsignor de 
Merode have become incompatible members of the Pope’s Govern- 
ment. It appears that Monsignor de Merode has caused the 
arrest of the Chevalier Faussi, Cardinal Antonelli’s attaché, chief of 
his household, and his confidential friend and agent. The Cardinal 
has in consequence resigned. But the telegram says further that 
the arrest of Chevalier Faussi is an overt act of endeavours which 
the Minister of War has successfully made to undermine the 
Cardinal’s influence with the Pope, because the Cardinal had 
opposed what he styled the Minister’s “ follies.” Several other 
cardinals, the telegram adds, took the same view, “ lamenting, 
also, the want of caution displayed by his Holiness in asking the 
hospitality of the English Government, together with his general 
lack of reserve.” The Pope had not come to any resolution about 
the Cardinal’s resignation. 

The resignation of Marshal O’Donnell, occasioned by the Queen’s 
unwillingness to dissolve the Cortes, has been followed by several 
ineffectual attempts to form a new Ministry. The Marquis of 
Duero having failed, Marshal Narvaez was invited by the Queen to 
try his hand. He also failed, and the task was then devolved upon 
the Marquis Miraflores. The Marquis Havana will be the new 
Minister of War ; Seiior Sierra, Minister of Finance ; Monares, 
Minister of Justice ; Mata-Aloz, Minister of Marine ; and Lopez, 
Minister of Public Works. 





On Thursday night, at 11, the Royal squadron, conveying the 
Princess Alexandra, brought up off Margate. The Princess, with 
the Prince and Princess Christian of Denmark, left Brussels at 
half-past 9 on Thursday morning for Antwerp, where they embarked 
for England. The English Minister, the Grand Marshal of the 
Belgian court, and other personages of distinction, accompanied 
the august party to Antwerp. 

In the * see of Commons on Thursday, Mr. Cobden called 
attention to the large number of “ obsolete vessels of war” in the 
British navy, in which category he placed 106 wooden steam line- 
of-battle ships or large frigates. Lord C. Paget explained that the 
great mass of the men in wooden ships were employed in small 
He complained of Mr. Cobden’s broad 
statements, which he had not made until events were over, and 
when it was safe to criticise. 74 

Dr. Colenso has replied to the address of the Bishops, declinin 
to comply with their suggestion that he should resi 8 episcopa 
charge. Yielding to none of the bishops in heartfelt reverence for 
the Holy Scriptures, he yet does not believe, with their lordships, 


_ that all our hopes for eternity rest “on the literal historical truth 


themselves face to face with a party of Mahometan horsemen. | 


Shouts of defiance on either side, a desperate struggle, and the 
silence of the woods reigned again over a number of mutilated 
corpses.” But the greatest gain which the Polish cause has re- 
ceived appears to be recognized in the arrival of General Mieros- 
lawski upon the scene of ifsurrection. He is spoken of as a 
master tactician in the art of war, and the dexterity with which he 
has evaded the military catchpoles, and made his way intc Poland, 
says much for his subtlety. About a fortnight ago he left Paris 
with the intention, apparently, of proceeding to Italy. Arrived 
at Lyons, where he was recognized at the railway station, he dis- 
appeared, and returned to Paris, his beard shaved off, and his 
person otherwise disguised, in the garb of a valet. Thence he de- 
parted for Germany, travelling as the commis voyageur of a French 
merchant, under a French name, and with a French passport. On 
the 14th ult. he sed through Berlin; on the 15th he was at 
Mowraclaw ; on the 16th, at Strzelno ; and on the 17th, at six in 
the morning, he crossed the frontier, where he was saluted 
by a band of insurgents who had been sent to receive him, 
and on the 18th he took the command-in-chief of the district of 
Plozk, and announced his arrival in a solemn proclamation to 
his countrymen. Mieroslawski, by his celebrated book on the 
Polish revolution of 1831, has shown that he has a perfect know- 
ledge of his country and its resources. Sixteen years ago he acted 
as leader of an insurrection in Posen, and taken prisoner was 





of such a narrative as the scriptural account of the Noachian 
deluge.” To resign his office, he says, would be to admit that he 
is legally or morally wrong, “ which I am very far from feeling.” 
So far from abdicating the episcopal office, he says he feels that it 
requires him to persevere in the task he has undertaken of setting 
before the English Church “ the real facts of the case in regard to 
the composition of the Pentateuch,” believing that the pro of 
true religion is “ grievously impeded in this country by con- 
tradictions which undeniably exist between the traditional notion 
of the historical truth of all the narratives contained in the Pen- 
tateuch and the conclusions of science.” 

A Cracow telegram of the 5th instant reports an ent 
between the Poles and Russians, lasting an hour and a half, which 
took place on the afternoon of the 4th, near Pryzkowaskala. The 
insurgents retired upon the heights. 

La France of the 5th says that M. Billault will communicate to 
the Senate an important document addressed by the French 
Government to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, defining “ what the 


| Emperor Napoleon expects from the justice and generosity of the 





Czar for appeasing Poland, by ample and serious guarantees, in 
conformity with treaty rights and with the principles of eiviliza- 
tion.” “The reply,” says La France, “is ex y or 
to-morrow, and everything leads us to hope that it will be favour- 
able to the wishes which have been expressed.” The debate in the 
Senate will probably take place on Tuesday next. 
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SYLVIA’S LOVERS.* 


Tue success of “ Adam Bede” and its successors attested the possi- 
bility of a delineation of peasant life, sufficiently humorous and 
pathetic to stimulate the inquisitiveness and enlist the sympathies 
of a fastidious, highly educated, and blasé audience. The fragile 
prettiness of Hetty, the saintship of the interesting Dinah, the 
sententious comicality of Mrs. Poyser,—all were too striking in 
their way to fade easily from the mind, and from that time to this 
the dispensers of fictitious literature have favoured us with a suc- 
cession of “ cottage interiors ” as minute, if not as spirited, as those 
of the Dutch School of Painting. Mrs. Gaskell has many qualifi- 


eations for success in this line of art. She has command of a | 


vernacular which is piquant, picturesque, and sometimes touching. 
Her north country talk, if not invariably well sustained and some- 
times a little theatrical, is at any rate sufficiently good for the 
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general public; she has a quick eye for the effective points in | 
scenic grouping, and there is a genuine touch of pathos about | 


those parts of her writings in which she is herself sincerely in- 
terested. Moreover, she seems to have studied Yorkshire and 
Lancashire life to good effect, and some of the characters intro- 
luced into her latest story (such, for instance, as that of Kester, a 
sort of half farm servant, half confidential friend,) are suffi- 
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| complete, his scope of thought extremely limited, and his scorn for 


the opposite sex as thorough as that of a savage. 

“Women’s well enough in their way,” he says, in a conversation 
with the family tailor who has dropped in fora chat, “ but a man 
may have too much on’em. Now, there’s me, leg-fast these four 
days, and a’ll make free to say to ye a’d a deal rayther have been 
loadin’ dung i’ the wettest weather, an’ a reckon it’s th’ being wi’ 
nought but women tires me so: they talk so foolish, it gets int’ 
th’ bones like. Now, thou know’st thou’rt not called much of a 
man oather ; but, bless ye, t’wenth part’s summat to be thankful 
for, after nought but women. An’ yet, yo’ seen, they were for 
sending yur away in their foolishness ! ” 

Presently the conversation turns on the metal buttons of the 
yeoman’s coat, and their expected ee by Government in 
favour of the silk weavers. Daniel’s indignation is naturally 
roused. ‘“ A were wed in them,” he says. “ an’ a’ll wear ‘em to 
my dying day, or a’ll wear noane at all. They’re for makking a 
pack o’ laws ; they'll be for meddling wi’ my fashion o’ sleeping 
next, and taxing me for every snore a give. They’ve been after 
t’ winders, and after t’ vittle, after t? very saut to ’t ; it’s cleaner 
by hauf an’ more nor it were when a were a boy : they’re a meddle- 
some set o’ folks, law makers is, an’ a’ll never believe King George 
has ought to do wi’t. But mark my words :. A were wed wi brass 


_ buttons, and brass buttoms a'll wear to my death, an’ if they 


ciently removed from the conventional types of modern life | 


to attract us by their curious originality. And yet the effect 
of the whole story is to disappoint those who remember the 
glow with which they followed Mrs. Gaskell’s earlier romances 


to their dénouement, and the first-rate artistic ability displayed in | 


the compilation of such a biography as that of Charlotte Bronté. 
For one thing “ Sylvia’s Lovers” is eminently an “ unsatisfactory ” 
novel. The good-natured inclination to make everything go right 
in the long run, and to believe that this is, after all, the best of all 
possible worlds, is absolutely set at naught. The book is full of 
gratuitous suffering, nor does the conclusion leave us any reason to 
fancy that when the dark cloud of tragedy has drawn off, the 
mournful landscape will be, in any material respect, altered for 
the better. The chief incidents, upon which the tale turns, are as 
old as the history of story-telling. A serious, sentimental youth falls 
desperately in love with a flighty girl, who, after leading him for 
some time along the stony path of adverse courtship, proceeds 
herself at last to fall desperately in love with a roving, marine 
Don Juan, whose personal charms and audacious behaviour make 
him secure of feminine conquests wherever he comes. Upon this 
primitive foundation the whole superstructure of the tale is raised ; 
and as the scene lies at the close of the last century, the authoress 
has the opportunity of interweaving some capital press-gan 

stories, and the execution of a man for riot, which are the seal 
backbone of the book. Novelists who wish to be effective always 
stand in need of a grievance, and the political position of England 
at this period of her history involved many grievances of the most 
serious description. No more tyrannical interference with the 
liberties of the subject has probably ever been attempted than the 
arbitrary impressment of sailors for the royal service, and nothing 
but the desperate struggle in which England was engaged could be 
held to justify a measure, which hurt much, and terrified even 
more than it hurt. 

That it often resulted in intolerable hardship,—that it entailed 
dreadful sufferings,—that it roused a furious spirit of discontent 
und disloyalty among the classes whom it principally affected,— 
might be conceived without the aid of Mrs. Gaskell’s vivid delinea- 
tion; but in no part of the story are her powers so thoroughly 
aroused as when she describes the several seizures of the Monks- 
haven fishermen, the fights which resulted therefrom, and the 
miserable doom to which, through their instrumentality, a simple, 
well-meaning old man was brought. It is in resisting one of the 
raids of the press-gang that Kincaid, the hero of the piece, first 
makes his appearance ; and nothing can be better than the descrip- 
tion of the sort of charm which the prestige of personal bravery, 
and a desperate wound received in opposing a supposed outrage, 
invested him in the eyes of an impressible, passionate, and enthu- 
siastic girl. 

A nation, stirred to its depths by a world-wide struggle, dazzled 
by great military achievements, fretted by oppressive laws, is far 
better material for the novelist’s purposes than the uninteresting 
prosperity, which, in modern times, drives the framers of fiction 
into the invention of imaginary grievances, and chequers their 
pages with tragical catastrophes, too wildly impossible even for the 
most willing and eager credulity. Real life, then, is full of real 
tragedy, and the most faithful delineation of its incidents is the 
most artistically effective. Mrs. Gaskell seems to have felt this, 
and to have bent herself assiduously to reproducing the actual 
state of feeling and mode of life among the sea-faring population 
of the northern coasts at that time. Education, thoughtfulness, 
morality were, it is needless to say, all widely different from what 
they are among ourselves. Very worthy heads of families indulge 
in frequent inebriety and occasional smug. ling ; virtuous wives 
and mothers see as littleharm in one as the other ; prejudice is 
supreme, knowledge ge! reading an honourable but half-dan- 
gerous accomplishment, religion of a simple and not very profound 
order. One of the best characters here is that of the unfortunate 
yeoman, who afterwards gets hanged for taking part in a riot. He 
is tender-hearted, generous, honest ; but his domestic tyranny is 





* Sylvia’s Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell. Smith, Eller, & Co. 1363. 


moither me about it a’ll wear brass buttons i’ my coffin.” This 
sort of thing sounds extremely natural and life-like, and it is here 
that the authoress of “Cranford” and “ Mary Barton” naturally 
feels most at home. The effect would be more agreeable but for 
the immediate proximity of characters less primitive and free from 
self-consciousness. Philip Hepburn, for instance, the serious lover, 


is a painfully morbid piece of modern civilization, and the act of 





cruel treachery into which his passion for Sylvia betrays him, belongs, 
we think, to a condition of thought and feeling far more advanced 
than ought to be found in a Yorkshire shop lad a century ago. In 
any case, we are sure that no sufficient disgust is shown in the 


| story for the almost brutal cruelty with which he treats the object 


of his passion, in concealing from her a secret upon which her 
happiness depends. Many things are fair in love as in war; but a 
man who can bear to see the woman he loves pining away with a 
grief which only his false selfishness prevents him from removing, 
deserves, it appears to us, the very worst that can befall him. No 
such gentle casuistry as Mrs. Gaskell describes would silence the 
outcries of conscience and honour, supposing either to exist ; and it 
is only in the French fictions of the latter empire that we expect 
to find ardent affection turning a man into little short of a demon. 

The capital defect, however, of “ Sylvia’s Lovers” is the change 
which comes over the story in the course of telling. We begin 
with an intense fidelity to nature; we end with the wildest of 
melodramas ; for two volumes we are occupied with the little joys 
and sorrows of a seaman’s cottage and a Quaker’s shop; in the 
third we are hurried off to a siege in the Holy Land, our senses 
stunned with sallies, bombardments, surprises, wonderful meetings, 
still more wonderful escapes, and the performance comes to a close 
in the midst of a dazzling display of the most approved historical 
improbabilities. This is a strange fault for so experienced an artist 
as Mrs. Gaskell to have committed. The very excellence of one part of 
the story makes us morbidly sensitive as to the defects of the other. 
“ Such as you are at the commencement,” says one of the greatest 
literary authorities, “continue to be throughout.” Miss Braddon, and 
the other compilers of the “sensation stories ” just now the fashion, 
observe the rule strictly, for their whole canvass is full of mon- 


_ Strosities, to which the eye gradually gets so accustomed, that one 





ceases to be shocked. If the very framework of a story warns the 
reader not to look for probability, he makes up his mind to the 
marvellous, and accepts the prodigies as a matter of course. Mrs. 
Gaskell, however, is an artist of another and a higher school, and 
it is only in a moment of carelessness or fatigue that she forgets to 
“hold the mirror up to nature,” and starts off on a courageous 
expedition into the region of the impossible. If any ordinary 
novelist sent off one hero to Palestine to rescue another hero, his 
deadly enemy, under a heavy fire of artillery, we should take it as 
a matter of course, and neither wonder nor complain ; but when 
the hand which depicted “ Ruth” descends to such commonplace 
trivialities, we feel disposed to murmur at the eccentricities of talent, 
and in behalf of the authoress, no less than of the public she has 
so often delighted, to warn her against forgetfulness of the first 
principles of her art, and against neglect of those true natural 
types upon which all genuine art is necessarily dependent. 





POEMS IN THE DORSET DIALECT.* 


WE gladly welcome this reprint of Poems, which, without a 
single adventitious aid, have, by the force of their own merit, won 
their way to general admiration, and secured for their author a 
high position in English literature. They first appeared some 
fifteen years ago, and as they soon gained an audience far wider 
than that for which they were originally intended, they have now 
arrived at a third edition, and are reproduced in a new form, with 
various additions and omissions. The changes are not all for the 
better. We regret that, out of deference for his non-Dorset readers, 
Mr. Barnes has altered his former style of spelling, which, although 
it might look repulsive to a careless reader, recalled so successfully 
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the rich and broad utterance of the Vale of Blackmore. We re- 
uret, too, that he has discarded from this edition the Dissertation 
and Glossary, which gave additional value to the simple collection 
of his early poems ; and we hope that he will be able to fulfil his 
promise of publishing it separately, when he has expanded it into 
a fuller and more accurate monograph of Teutonic speech. 

Mr. Barnes’s book has a philological as well as a literary interest, 
and as it was to the former that the author originally gave the chief 
prominence, we shall proceed to speak of it first. “ To write,” he 
says, “in a fast out-wearing speech-form may seem as idle as the 
writing of one’s name in snow of a spring day. I cannot help it. 
It is my mother-tongue, and is to my mind the only true speech 
of the life that I draw.” There is excellent sense in the remark. 
Mr. Barnes’s poems would have lost half their interest if they had 
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come to us in any other dress than the graphic and vigorous ver- | 


nacular of the peasantry, whose lives they describe ; and besides 
this, they are far more likely to endure from the interest taken in 
the dialect which they embody and preserve, than they would have 
been from any beauty which they possess as specimens of pastoral 
poetry. The spread of education, the extension of railroads, and 
the consequent fusion of all local peculiarities into the one main 
stream of national life, will soon have obliterated all traces of the 
southern dialects of England. 
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bation by a far wider and more critical circle. Shenstone pub- 
lished his celebrated poem, ‘‘ The Schoolmistress,” as a professed 
burlesque ; Gay wrote his “Shepherd’s Week” to ridicule and 
parody the pastorals of Ambrose Philips; yet in both these cases 
the truthfulness and inherent grace of manner which they displayed 
gave to the poems a permanent popularity. Shenstone, in an arti- 
ficial age, ceased to be afraid of having written naturally ; and 
Gay’s rustic scenes were admired independently of their sarcastic 
purpose. Similarly, but in a manner more creditable to himself, 
Mr. Barnes has been accepted as a poet, while he only ventured to 
offer himself to notice as the versifier of a rustic neighbourhood. 
There are several writers of whom he occasionally reminds us. In 
true poetic feeling, in humour, and in power of language, he is 
equal to either of the poets whom we have just mentioned. His 
realistic descriptions of rustic life-—not only on its sentimental 
side, but in its rudeness, its ignorance, its occasional depression, its 


| many superstitions—often recall the village scenes of Crabbe, like 


Hence any book which strives to | 


perpetuate these fleeting varieties of language, before they have | 


finally evanesced, will be full of value to the future philologist. | brightness which flood the verses of the sweet Sicilian singer ; 


For there is no dialect which is not worthy of the careful and inde- | 


pendent study of all who make the science of language a means for 
arriving at the most important conclusions of history and philo- 
sophy. The idioms and pronunciation of a Dorsetshire labourer 
might be set down by ignorant persons as vulgar and unin- 
teresting, because they would consider them to be the mere un- 
couth corruptions of more correct and refined speech. A cockney 
who should overhear a Dorsetshire boy saying that “he'd a-seen a 
waps eiitén an apricock,” or that he “ catched sight of the voxe a- 
hiden in the vuzzen,” might probably turn up his nose at what 
he would consider to be the jargon of an illiterate clodhopper. 
Yet such a judgment would err widely from the truth. In almost 


every single instance the Dorset dialect, so far from being a corrup- | 


tion of written speech, is a much older form, and one far more 
nearly approaching the mother language than any which is in 
use among educated men. Thus in the sentences we have quoted 
the form “ a-seen” is a retention of the syllabic augment, which 
though now lost in common English, is found in Anglo-Saxon, 
and is still retained in German. The word waps is the old and 
correct form “ waeps,” for which “ wasp” is a later metathesis ; 
and apricock for “ apricot” is an interchange of sounds of universal 
occurrence in other dialects, as we may see by comparing zora with 
wore, and the Oscan pronunciation pitpit with the Latin quicquid. 
So, again, taking the other sentence, catched is a regular perfect, 
formed, like many others, from a natural dislike to anomalous forma- 
tions ; vove, for “ fox” is found in a song of the fourteenth century ; 
and vuzzen, for “ furzes,” retains the Anglo-Saxon plural termina- 
tion of nouns. Even these few cases will perhaps be enough to 
prove that provincialisms, as they are called, are not to be con- 
founded with the clipped and degraded forms of language which 
arise from defective education and blunted senses ; but that they 
have their own dignity and importance for the linguistic student, 
and deserve from him as much attention as the local varieties of 
Greek have received at the hands of classical scholars. To eluci- 
date the peculiarities of English dialects is a task at least as useful 
and as dignified as to hunt for Patavinities in Livy, and explain 
the Beeotisms of Iolaus in the Acharnze of Aristophanes. In fact, 
the Dorset dialect resembles Doric in many of its features. It has 
the same musical breadth of tone, the same boldness, simplicity, 
and dislike of mere imported elegancies ; it is equally keen in 
humour, and strong in raillery and hyperbole. It is, moreover, as 
Mr. Barnes has pointed out, both purer and richer than the dialect 
which is chosen as the national speech ; purer, inasmuch as it 
retains many words of Saxon origin, for which the English substi- 
tutes others of Latin, Greek, or French derivation ; and richer, 
inasmuch as it has distinctive words for many things which book- 
English can hardly distinguish but by periphrases, as an instance 
of which Mr. Barnes adduces the words moot, the underground 
part of a felled tree; mock, a tuft of sedge; strawin, a set of 
potatoes growing from one tuber; and wride, a bush of many 
stems ; for all of which we have in English only the one word 
root. So that Mr. Barnes has every right to use the motto which 
he has so felicitously chosen— 
Awpicdey 0 Eeore Cons, Toig Awptéecor. 
** And Doric people, I presume, may use the Doric tongue.” 


So far we have been speaking of the philological value of the 
volumes before us; we must not forget their poetical claims. In 
this respect they present us with a very memorable instance of a 
modesty which cannot often be paralleled in literary history. For 
they were published with the avowed intention of giving a 
specimen of the phraseology current among the villages where the 
author lived, and it was hardly even hinted that they had any 
intrinsic merit. Fondly attached to his native dialect, Mr. Barnes 


nevertheless expected that non-Dorset readers would regard it only 
‘‘ as a fit vehicle for the diurnal wants and passions of a boor,” and 
expressed it as his fondest hope, that it would “ entertain without 
corrupting the happy mind of the milkmaid with her cow, or the 
dairy-farmer’s son in the hayfield.” Mr. Barnes greatly underrated 
his own powers. The freshness, the tenderness, the purity, the 
simplicity of his poems, has caused them to be received with appro- 








whom he aspires 
**to paint the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not.” 


In some of his best and highest pieces he even reminds us faintly 
of Theocritus and of Burns. We do not, of course, fora moment 
mean to compare Mr. Barnes to these poets. He has none of that 
infinite sweetness of diction, that unapproachable melody and 


none of the boundless mirth and fiery strength which characterize 
the glorious Scot. But, like both these great poets, he is always 
simple, sensuous, passionate ; and it is no mean praise to say that 
he has written some pieces of which neither of them need have 
been ashamed. 

There are many of Mr. Barnes’s poems which we should be glad 
to quote. As illustrations of peasant life they are full of keen 
observation, of genial sympathy, of humour, and of pathos ; and 
their style varies easily and gracefully from the plaintive tone of 
the more serious pieces to the boisterous fun of those which sing 
of merrymakings and sweethearts’ squabbles. We have only space 
for two of the shorter poems, which are favourable specimens of 
Mr. Barnes’s power :— 


‘SLEEP DID COME WI THE DEW. 


**(, when our Zun’s a zinkén low, 

How soft’s the light his feiice da-drow 

Upon the backward road our mind 

Da turn an’ zce a-left behind ; 

When we in chilehood’s daes did vind 

Our jiy among the gil’cup flow’rs 

All droo the zammer’s zunny hours ; 
And sleep did come wi’ the dew. 


An ii’terwards when we did zweat, 

A-twilén in the zammer het, 

An when our daely work wer done, 

Did meet to have our evenen fun ; 

Till up above the zettén zun 

The sky wer blushén in the west, 

An’ we laid down in peace to rest, 
An’ sleep did come wi’ the dew. 

* * * s # 


An’ when at laste our ethly light 
Is jist a driién in to night, 
We med be sure that God above, 
If we be true when he da prove 
Our steadvast faith and thankvul love, 
Will do vur we what med be best, 
An’ tiake us into endless rest, 
As sleep da come wi’ the dew.” 


That Mr. Barnes has lost none of his power since his first col- 
lection appeared, we may prove by quoting the two last verses from 
‘“‘The Child an’ the Mowers.” The mowers had taken out with 
them a fine little boy— 


*‘ An’ out there as they rested at noon, 
They drench’d en wi’ eiile-horns too deep, 
Till his thoughts wer a-drown’d in a swoon ; 
Ay! his life wer a-smother’d in sleep. 
Then they laid en there-right on the ground, 
O’ the grass-heap a-zweltren wi’ het, 
Wi’ his heiiir all a-wetted around 
His young feiice wi’ the big drops o zweat ; 
In his little left palm he'd a zet, 
Wi’ his right-hand his vore-vinger’s tip, 
As for zome’at he woulden vorget,— 
Ay ! zome thought that he woulden let slip. 
Then they took en in hwome to his bed, 
An he rose vrom his pillow noo mwore, 
Vor the curls on his sleek little head 
To be blown by the wind out o’ door. 
Vor he died while the hiiy russled grey 
On the steiiddle so lately begun : 
Lik’ the mown-grass a-dried by the day,— 
Ay! the zwath-flow’rs a-kill’d by the zun.” 


To all who are capable of seeing the real poetry in these verses 
we heartily recommend Mr. Barnes’s little volumes. They will 
find in them many lyrics which come straight to the heart, and to 
which they will often recur when they are tired with affected con- 
ventionalities, and seek to find genuine feeling, sweetly, calmly, 
and melodiously expressed. | 
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A PAINTER’S CAMP.* 


Mr. Hamerton belongs to the valuable class of men who, 
having done something distinctive, have consequently something to 
say—he enjoys the further advantage of knowing how to say it 
well. It is a great pity that, with this triple claim to attention, 
Mr. Hamerton appears not to be aware what a sensible reader 
cares for. All about his adventures, except the matter-of-fact 
statements bearing upon the real purpose of his book, all about 
the odd or ordinary characters he has met, and incidents he has 
been concerned in, is so much paper and print gone to waste ; 
tedious and useless to read, the impression which it produces 
is that of having been written for swelling one compact and 
acceptable volume into two rambling and tiresome ones. We 
gather, however, from the introduction that such is not the real 
history of it ; that it was, on the contrary, written in cold blood, 
chapter by chapter, as having an intrinsic value of its own, 
both to writer and reader, — not even compiled from the 
casual jottings of a diary, which Mr. Hamerton steered 
clear of, as being too fragmentary for his purpose. A 
formidable deliberation and sense of responsibility seem 





to have governed Mr. Hamerton from the outset. “I will | 


dedicate,” he says, at starting upon his experiments, “two old 
portfolios to the preservation of these papers ; one shall be called 
Action, and the other Meditation. In the first I will put such 
papers as concern the active life of a landscape-painter, and in the 
other such reflections as naturally occur to him whilst he labours, 
and are suggested by his work.” To all this part of the book a 
sentence in one of his most useless chapters would furnish a 
suitable motto: “ As I have nothing better to do just at present, I 
will make a retrospective chapter of it.’ But we venture to differ 
from Mr. Hamerton’s supposition that he had nothing better to do ; 
since the book which, in reality, Mr. Hamerton has produced 
not only contains a good deal of interesting matter, sound thought, 
and very efficient writing, but much that proceeds from and records 
experiences entirely out of the common track. If a good third or 
more were rejected from the 900 pages which compose the work, it 
would be quite sui generis. We therefore say no more of the 
less valuable stuff with which Mr. Hamerton has alloyed his sub- 
stantial material, but pass to giving some account of the latter. 


Mr. Hamerton is a landscape-painter, domiciled, it would appear, | 
near Burnley, in Lancashire. A number of hints leave the impres- | 
sion that he is a man of good family and position, who has adopted | 


painting as a profession through an innate and unconquerable love 
for it, somewhat to the scandal of good-natured friends. Whether 
Mr. Hamerton is a good or a bad painter we confess ourselves to 
be wholly ignorant ; we do not recollect to have ever seen any of 
his handiwork, or even heard his name. We trust that he isa good 
one. Certain it is that, in enthusiasm, energetic industry, and an 
endeavour both to think out and to work out his art, there can be 
few painters of the present day to beat him. His book contains 
the narrative of a course of study, beginning in September, 1856, 
and ending (so far as these volumes carry it) in November, 1861. 
His object was to study Highland scenery on the spot ; settling 
down in the very heart of the hill-solitudes, permanently there to 


experimenting on the border of Lancashire and Yorkshire, living 
in a dell of the hilly road, in a hut of his own invention. Mr. 
Hamerton is evidently a man of ingenuity, well able to grapple 
with the difficulties of an exceptional position, and to turn his 
hand to what needed doing, though the troubles of cookery seemed 
to have beaten him. The first hut was constructed wholly of 
panels, conveyable separately, and then bolted together. Four of 
the largest panels were filled with the best plate-glass, so that the 
artist, after selecting a subject within view from the hut, could 
paint it inside from first to last, a point which he very properly 
insists upon as being important to secure in the interests as well 
of the work itself as of the worker. The hut proved a good piece 
of invention and construction, answering its purpose capitally. 
After a month or so of this Lancashire experiment in wild weather, 
the author started in the following spring for Scotland and fixed 
in the Island of Iniskeil, in the middle of Loch Awe. Besides his 
own hut, his encampment now included a hut for the servant, and 
a tent available for some of the uses of a kitchen and storehouse. 
He also got two boats made upon a plan of his own, which is thus 
described :— 

“My boats are an adaptation of the double canoe, constructed in 
galvanized iron, with watertight compartments. Each canoe has its 
rudder, and the two rudders work together by a connecting rod. The 
deck is roomy and firm in proportion to the draught of water, and the 
larger of the two double boats carries a lateen-sail with singular steadi- 
ness. In adapting thé old savage idea to my own use on the Northern 
lakes, I wish to have a craft that will possess the following qualities in 
combination. 

_“1. She must never require baling. Any water she may ship must 
discharge itself. 

“2. She must be incapable of being capsized. 

ce 

3. She must not draw more than nine inches of water. 

“4, She must have a large, flat, steady deck, that I can put an 
easel on, and a chair, and a table in calm weather, just as well as in 
my painting room. 

“No common boat could possibly possess these qualifications. It 
became therefore necessary to set one’s inventive faculties to work. 

“In the Marine Museum of the Louvre there are some interesting 
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models of South Sea canoes, both double, and with the balancer. 
During a stroll through that Museum I found something which seemed 
to promise all I required, with a little careful adaptation. 

‘The result is a craft which, though utterly unorthodox, the reverse 
of nautical, and a piece of open rebellion against all the traditions of 
old England on the subject of boats from the days when painted 
Britons paddled about in coracles, down to the last University boat- 
race, may, nevertheless, be of much utility to me. 

**T have then two boats, each of them douhle, and I call them the 
Britannia and the Conway in honour of the tubular bridges, to which 
they bear some resemblance, being tubular, double, and of iron.” 


These aquatic oddities proved satisfactory. Their principle was 
discovered to be the same as that of the life-boats patented by the 
late Mr. Richardson, and of which his “ challenger” is an example. 
Mr. Hamerton is stout in his maintenance of the principle, and its 
successful application ; and from the experiences which he narrates, 
we think a bold or a prejudiced man would be needed to impugn 
the views expressed. A slight notion of both boats and camp may 
be obtained from medallions designed by Mr. Hamerton for the 
binding of his book. No other illustrations are supplied ; but the 
author hopes, sooner or later, to publish some of his studies of the 
scenery in a separate form. 

Mr. Hamerton professes to have learned a great deal, and to 
have accomplished little, in his first Highland encampment. Next 
year he returned to Loch Awe, taking the peninsula of Innystry- 
nich on a lease of five years, obtaining a cottage for head-quarters, 
and altering the camp-equipage into a more portable form. In 
this respect, however, there was still something deficient ; and the 
author afterwards designed a tent, which, at a cost below £30, he 
pronounces to be perfect for its object. He also had a new tubular 
boat built, with the improvements which past experience suggested. 
After a great deal of hard Highland study and work, in every 
season and all weathers, Mr. Hamerton found it necessary in 
November, 1861, to seek the drier climate of France. The last he 
tells us of himself is, that while anxious to revisit Loch Awe, he 
is also bent upon “a thorough illustration of all the navigable 
French rivers.” He pronounces the Scottish Highlands, after all, 
to be the most unmanageable of all places for strict painting from 
nature, though “a noble field for painters from memoranda.” The 
rain, and incessant change of effects, themselves very strong, are 
among the leading obstacles. 

The latter half of the first volume improves in practical and 
artistic tone, including a sufficiency of interspersed descriptions of 
which Mr. Hamerton most rightfully considers that a very little is 
amply enough ; a series of careful statements and analyses, in a 
somewhat different line, of effects of nature watched by him ; and 
discursive observations upon questions of art. Such observations, 
which are only the garnishing of Volume I., form the staple of 
Volume II., which has the separate inscription of “‘ Thoughts about 


_ Art,” and would bear to be republished asa distinct work. There is 


plenty of good sense and reasoning in this volume, based upon that 
most sure and precious of foundations—real practical knowledge of 
the subject. Indeed, we apprehend that, next to Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
Hamerton is best qualified and adapted of all’professed writers upon 


watch nature in all weathers, and record her aspects. He began by | art to gain the public ear. A certain Ruskinian tinge may be reoog- 


nized in his style, and he is always ready to do justice to that great 
explorer and surveyor of the demesne of fine art ; at the same time 
that he writes from an independent point’of view, and commands 
respect for divergences-as well as coincidences of opinion. As an art- 


| theorist, Mr. Hamerton must be regarded as identified, by sym- 


pathy and practice, with the pre-Raffaelite movement, Mr. Holman 


_ Hunt being his especial hero ; though he gives accurate credit to 





other aims and methods of painting. 

We have no space to enter upon or discuss at any length the par- 
ticular views which Mr. Hamerton expounds in his second volume. 
the leading topics, and to append an extract, is all we can afford. 
Four of the most elaborate chapters are those upon “ The Painter 
in his Relation to Society,” a relation which Mr. Hamerton holds 
to be especially false and unfair ; “the Relation between Photo- 
graphy and Painting,” carefully and truthfully analyzed ; “ Word- 
painting and Colour-painting,” which is extremely well put, clearly 
bringing out the total inability of words to compete with forms and 
colours in the actual exhibition of scenic facts, with a handsome 
tribute to the extraordinary powers of Tennyson and Ruskin as 
word-painters in poetry and prose ; and “ Painting from Memo- 
randa,” which is full of detailed practical experience and suggestion. 
Whatever his opinion on the point may be worth, it is pleasing to 
find that the writer takes a very sanguine view of the future of 
British art, both as to its intrinsic exeellence and the acceptance 
which it is likely to find with the public ; though the ordinary 
purchasers and critics of the day are objects of his continual casti- 
gation. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


WE notice, among the new publications of the past month, 
several which are of some importance to the literary history of 
France. “The Dictionary of the French Language,” by M. Emile 
Littré, a member of the Institute, claims our first attention. M. 
Littré produced not long ago, under the title of ‘ A History of the 
French Language,” in two volumes, a valuable scientific treatise 
upon that subject, being a precise and substantial account of the 
Celtic, Roman, and Teutonic derivations of the language, with its 
growth, its additions, its gradual transformation and extension to 
the present time. This dictionary, of which the two first portions 
have now appeared, will form at least four quarto volumes. No 
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other work so complete as this has yet been attempted on the 
same plan. Each word is made the subject of a special dis- 
quisition, upon its origin and etymology, its orthography, its mean- 
ing and different acceptations ; in short, its whole individuality, 
which is traced through the French writers of successive ages, and 
illustrated by well-chosen examples. The twenty-fourth volume of 
“The Literary History of France,” an undertaking begun long 
since and zealously carried on by the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, is just finished. This volume relates to the four- 
teenth century, and it comprises an essay by M. Victor Leclerc, 
upon the state of literature, and one by M. Renan, upon the state 
of the arts, in France at that period, both of which are very inte- 
resting. “The History of the University of France,’ from its 
foundation to the present time, by M. Ch. Jourdain, is a work in 
four volumes, displaying the process of French intellectual develop- 
ment in another point of view. Two volumes came out last year, 
and the remaining two have now come out. With the history of 





that great institution, since it was founded in the tenth century, and | 


of its varying relations with the State and the Church, from age to 
age, is mixed up, as one might have expected, that of many famous 
persons and events. 

Another new book, which helps to throw light upon the past 
history of French literature, is the memoir of Buffon, written by 
his secretary, M. Humbert Bazile, and edited, with notes and com- 
ments, by his great-great-nephew, M. H. Nadaud de Buffon, in a 
single octavo volume. Buffon, as a naturalist, has been wholly 
superseded by modern science, but as a great writer, and as a man 
of learning, he will always deserve our regard. This memoir, the 
data for which are supplied by family papers, shows not only the 
private life of the man, and his personal character, but his methods 
and opportunities of gathering knowledge, and his habits of literary 
composition. 


Although not much in the way of original speculative philosophy | 


has appeared in the past month, something has been done towards 
the history of philosophy. There is the essay of M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, upon the Meteorology of Aristotle; this eminent 
member of the French Institute having devoted himself to a 
thorough study of that great encyclopedic mind of Greek 


antiquity, whose prerogative has been owned by so many ages, | 


far remote from his own. 
indeed, equal to M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire in learning, but of a 
still more inquiring spirit, is M. Foucher de Careil, who has, after 
much research in the principal libraries of Europe, and the dis- 
covery of some manuscripts never before printed, at length com- 


Another student of philosophy, not, | 


pleted his edition of the works of Leibnitz, in four volumes,— | 
which, by its comprehensiveness, its accuracy, and the value of | 


its notes and commentaries, merits to be the standard edition. 


We pass on, however, to some recent treatises on morality, | 


M. Alphonse 


which are of a simpler and anore popular kind. 


Griin, formerly the editor of the Moniteur Universel, has produced a | 
small book, “ Thoughts of Different Ages of Life,” which we can | 


fairly recommend. Without didactic pretension, and without the 
affectation of a system, this volume of sagacious and elevated 
moral instruction is composed of the thoughts which have arisen, 
at successive periods of his life, in the mind of a man accustomed 
to reflect upon his own experience, and to bestow serious con- 
sideration upon the acts of an individual career. Here are the 
thoughts of a youth, open to all sorts of illusions, as well as to 
generous aspirations ; the thoughts of his manhood, engrossed with 
social and civil cares ; lastly, the thoughts of his latter years, in 
the season of repose and recollection. 
between these pages is, that they all emanate from the sincere self- 
communings of a single mind—that of a man who has not ceased 
to meditate upon his own inner life, while traversing, as he has 
done, that period of great changes and agitation in worldly affairs 
which has elapsed from 1789, when the author was a child, to 1862, 
when he gives us the fruit of his long experience, as an old man. 
Books of this sort are too seldom produced in France, and deserve 
commendation when they do appear, especially when, as in this 
instance, they combine a -high tone of feeling with a degree of 
literary perfection worthy of the best models. Another treatise of 
an ethical character, but more directed to social interests, 
is that of M. T. Loiseleur on “Crimes and Penalties in 
Ancient and in Modern Times.” The author, in one volume, 
attempts to trace the history of the various punishments prescribed 
for each crime, from the most ancient times, and to show the dif- 
ferent ways in which it has been dealt with ; he draws from this 
historical experience some practical suggestions, and infers that the 
moral principle, underlying the gradual mitigation of penal codes, 
is that of regarding the amendment of the criminal as the true aim 
to be kept in view by them. This is, certainly, an important 
chapter in the history of civilization ; and it is instructive to remark 
how some offences which, like heresy, blasphemy, and witchcraft, 
at one time were visited with the most cruel and deadly tortures, 
have at other times, or in other countries, escapea with a slight 
penalty or none at all, while, on the contrary, certain practices 
which once were scarcely thought to be immoral, have taken their 
place in the criminal code. We do not say that M. Loiseleur has 
fully and exactly discussed every part of this extensive subject ; 
but his volume contains a store of very curious and erudite infor- 
mation, accompanied with arguments of a high order. Along with 
these books of moral philosophy, is to be ranked a treatise by 
M. Léon Dumont, on the “Causes of Laughter ;” which does not 
resemble the well-known Latin dissertation, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, entitled “‘ Ars ratioque os distorquendt, or the Art of Making 
Ridiculous laces,” but is, on the contrary, a psychological, rather | 


The link of connection | 


than a physiological, inquiry into the subject of laughter, based on 
the speculations of such grave philosophers as Tiedemann and 
Schoppenhauer, as well as of Jean Paul Richter. It is not a volume 
that will make the reader laugh, but one that will teach him what 
is the nature of laughter, together with that of irony, raillery, 
comedy, ridicule, and all which depends upon the jesting faculty of 
mankind. This moral analysis of mirth is decidedly preferable to 
the physical analysis of sorrow performed by a certain chemist, 
who one day said to his wife, “I have decomposed your tears, and 
find that they contain a portion of phosphate of lime, some 
chlorine, sodium, mucus, and water.” But let us now quit the 
books of philosophy (solvuntur risu tabule) with this one on the 
philosophy of laughter. 

The next is no laughing matter. Of all arts cultivated in the 
nineteenth century, there is none which men now study with 
greater interest than that of killing men. M. Chesnel publishes a 
Dictionary of Naval and Military Armaments,” illustrated by 
engravings, and containing, in the dictionary form, all conceivable 
information as to the past history and the present state of whatever 
has been invented in the art of war,—strategy, tactics, armies, 
fleets, discipline, evolutions, weapons of every sort, battles, sieges, 
warlike operations by land or sea. The volume just published by 
M. Xavier Raymond, of the Débats, on the “ Maritime Forces of 
France and England,” has a more particular interest. He gives us, 
with some judicious observations of his own, the compared statistics 
of the two navies, and of their recent increase, on one and the 
other side of the Channel. As though it were a set-off against this 
review of the formidable rival powers, which will never again, 
let us hope, be arrayed in hostility against each other, M. Michel 
Chevalier gives us a volume in the International Exhibition of 


| 1862, being a sort of introduction to the official reports of the 


French section of the jury, which are to form six goodly octavo 
volumes. The subjects embraced in this work are not confined to 
the French part of the Exhibition, but include the contributions 
of every nation, thereby presenting a comparative study of the 
various manufactures and products of the whole world, by men 
specially qualified to describe them; but the introduction, by 
M. Michel de Chevalier, may be had separately, and is worth 
reading by itself. 

Amidst all the ardour of those commercial and industrial pur- 
suits with which France, as much as any nation, is now occupied, 
the memories of her former parliamentary Government are still 
kept alive, and the most distinguished of her fallen statesmen con- 
tinue to provide for their reputation with posterity by collecting 
their speeches and writings for publication. As documents of 
French parliamentary history, M. Guizot thus republishes, in a 
companion volume to his Memoirs, the most important of his 
speeches in the French Chambers,* with a powerfully-written in- 
troduction, entitled, “1814, 1830, and 1848,” three most significant 
dates in the annals of France in his time. M. Guizot delineates 
the moral characteristics of the three generations of Frenchmen 
whose activity predominated at those periods respectively ; he 
shows the energetic contests for liberty which they have carried on, 
and expresses his own confidence in its future restoration to France. 
The “ Political Writings and Speeches” of the Duc de Broglie are 
a collection of the same character, though not equally important or 
of so near an interest. The collection, in four volumes, of the mis- 
cellaneous works of M. de Montalembert,\including his speeches 
and writings on politics, literature, and art, presents greater diver- 
sity, and is animated by a more impassioned spirit, which has 
frequently led the orator to contradict himself in his most eloquent 
passages. A fresh instance of this has just been seen in a brisk 


' controversy which is going on, through the Union and the Journal 


des Débats, between M. Montalembert and M. Eugéne Rendu, a 
writer devoted at once to the cause of liberal Catholicism and to 
that of Italian unity. 

There are some other new publications, however, which belong 
directly to the urgent political affairs of the day. While the obsti- 
nate conflict in North America is being fought out with such per- 
nicious fury, we may read, with some interest, the testimony of an 
eye-witness, M. Georges Fisch, as to the commencement of that 
fratricidal war. “ The United States in 1861” is the title of his 
book. He was there at the moment of President Lincoln’s election, 
when the old enmity between North and South broke out into an 
appeal to arms. To understand, however, the crisis which he 
describes, it is well that French and European public opinion 
should have been prepared by the writings of M. Agenor de 
Gasparin and M. de Tocqueville, on the institutions and character 
of that great republic which has become a prey to such convul- 
sions. M. Proudhon, in an essay “ On the Federal Principle, and 
on the Necessity of Reconstituting the Revolutionary Party,” has 
again surprised public attention with a sophistical artifice. He is 
the champion of federation, as the essential principle upon which 
all society should be based, and in which alone he sees any hope 
for liberty hereafter. It will not be forgotten that he published a 
book against Italian unity, at the end of last year, when he, the 
great revolutionist, suddenly joined the phalanx of the enemies of the 
new kingdom of Italy, maintaining that a federal system of 
government was the best possible settlement for that country. 
What is still more astonishing, he now contends for the application 
of the same system to France. He can see no other remedy for 
that excessive centralization which has been one of the enduring 
causes of despotism in France ; he advocates a free association of 
French provinces and municipalities, in short, of all those local 





* Histoire Parlementaire de M. Guizot. Hetzel. 
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individualities to abolish which was the policy of the old monarchy, 
and has likewise been the effect of subsequent revolutions. It 
will be seen that M. Proudhon still adheres passionately to his 
extreme theory of individuality, and persists in regarding anarchy 
as the best possible régime, for the sake of which he proposes to 
destroy the whole fabric of French administrative unity. Pur- 
suing, with keen irony and epigrammatic force, the application of 
this strange argument to the existing state of parties in France, he 
urges the Liberals to reconstruct their own party upon his prin- 
ciples, with a view to undo that which the revolution has done, by 
a new revolution of the most sweeping kind. It is, however, in 
spite of the vigour he has displayed in advocating this course, not 
very likely that he will gain many partizans to its adoption. 
Descending, at length, from the heights of philosophical and 
political speculation, we may notice two or three recent produc- 
tions of French novel-writers ; and amongst these ‘“ Dominique,” 
by M. Eugéne Fromentin, is one of the most successful. In the 
portraiture of a guilty love, which checks itself, however, and stops 
short of actual criminality, this young author, whose story first 


thought and moral insight than most of the novelists of this day. 


He gives vivid expression to the mental conflict, the agitation, and | 


remorse, which disturb the hearts of Dominique and Madeleine, 
till at length they bid each other an eternal farewell, and escape 
the brink of that precipice on which they have been standing. 
“Count Kostia,’ by M. Victor Cherbuliez, is a type of those half- 
Gallicised Russian noblemen, who hide the bear's paw in a Paris 
glove, and dissemble their barbaric insolence with a smile of 
politeness—fierce, secret, and sudden, both in their loves and in 
their hatreds ; the unsocial presence of this stranger contrasting 
with the German idyllic simplicity of the Rhineland, amidst whose 
scenes and its genial people he has fixed his abode, until, by the 
good-humour and the gentleness of Gilbert and Stephanie, the wild 
Muscovite undergoes a salutary change. ‘“‘ The History of a Man,” 
by M. Amédée Achard, is a tale that does not end so happily. 
This “man” is one of those impulsive, violent, savage natures, 
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All the poems entitled “Under the Cypress,” either are the 
expression of what the poet has felt as a man, or their subject 
awakens the tenderest chords of his lyre. Most touching are the 
lines, “ No Longer Here,” beginning thus :— 


«© Tis daybreak in the chamber where, 
A year ago you died ; 
And baby as we call him still 
Is sleeping by my side. 
* * i * 
‘He nestles to me whilst my arms 
Around him gladly twine, 
Until his cheek is resting where 
So oft hath rested thine ; 
And, as my sighing heart-pants beat 
Beneath his little ear, 
He little dreams the sigh’s because 
Thou art no longer here.” 


| Lines full of pathos, hardly surpassed even by those which follow, 





which, being impatient of the restraints of civilized life, are always | 
coming into collision with the laws of society. At length the | 


Marquis de Clerfons, with all his faults, his revolts, his struggles, 


and his defeats, arrives at the miserable end predestined for him, | 


reminding us of those victims of an evil fatality, whose souls, as 
we read in the Arabian tales, are seized by the demons at the very 
moment when they first come into being, and can never again be 
retrieved. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Sir WitiiAm A BEcKETT, reversing the example of Sir William 
Blackstone, has taken his farewell of law to addict himself to 
poetry. Late Chief Justice of Victoria, he has come home amongst 
other objects to try the effect of a volume of “unaccredited 
verse,” secure that it will at least be welcome to his friends, and to 
those nearer arid dearer than friends, who will be thankful for a 
more durable memorial of his thoughts than could exist for them 
in disjointed leaves of unrevised manuscript. It is to his desire to 
furnish them with such a memorial that we owe this pleasant little 
volume.* The “ Earl’s Choice” is one of the latest efforts of its 
author. It is a tale in blank verse, in six parts, with the loves of 


appeared in the Revue des Deus Mondes, shows a higher order of _ under the title “ Her Portrait,” of which we have room only for the 
‘ ~ + 9 c > } 


last two stanzas :— 
* God-given wife to me, 

Light of this life to me, 
No more by side of me 
(Pleasure and pride of me), 
Fondly beholding thee— 
Fondly enfolding thee— 
Gentle and dutifal 
Art thou, my beautiful! 


One morn she woke not ; 
Spoke to, she spoke not ; 
Still she slept—seemingly— 
Ah! ’twas undreamingly ; 
Vainly we stay’d by her, 
Vainly we pray’d by her; 
Nought could awaken her,— 
Angels had taken her! 


Mr. Francis Alexander Mackay* contributes to our table his 
* Lays and Poenis on Italy.” How far they will affect, for good or 
evil, the poetical fame of the author of “The Crook and the 
Sword,” “ The Heir of Lorn,” and “ The Curse of Schamyl,” we are 
unable to say, not having read any of these productions ; but taken, 
per se, the “ Lays and Poems” are hardly of that class of composi- 
tion which will deter the author from making a second venture for 
fear of not coming up to the standard of his first. We see no 


| reason why a man who has the taste for it, and the time, should 
' not put forth a volume of such poetry every week, though we 


two brothers and two sisters for its theme. Sir William A Beckett | 
thinks that people should marry without respect to equality of | 


station, provided they are naturally on an equality, and this is the | Paraphrases ” from poets of Greece and Rome, rendered by D’ Arcy 


doctrine his poem is intended to enforce. The story is not 
remarkable for novelty in the plot or in the telling ; but if there is 
not much either to surprise or delight, there is very little to offend ; 
while the thoughts are generally of a manly and healthy character. 
Sir William is happier in his rhymed verses ; and occasionally he 
throws off some lines of unaffected beauty. For instance :— ~ 


** And what was that I loved so well ? 

Was it the beauteous form 

Now resting in its narrow cell, 
The breast no longer warm, 

The voice that had so sweet a tone, 

The eye that once so fondly shone— 
Did these contain the charm 

That made me weep thy parting breath, 

And binds me to thee still in death ? 


“* No!—these were but the clothing fair 
Of spirit robed for earth, 
And destined all to perish there 
As things of mortal birth ; 
Things that to me were very dear, 
Though soon—too soon—to disappear ; 
_ Yet honoured for their worth 
: No more, when they no longer spoke 
The inner light which through them broke. 


“* It may be that, at first, there fell 

Despair’s unthinking tear, 

In gazing on the coffined shell 
Of pearl so bright and dear. 

But Faith o’er sorrow’s cloud soon threw 

A light that shone with rainbow hue, 
Whilst Hope came smiling near, 

And bade me look where angels dwell 
For her that here I loved so well.” 





* The Earl's Choice and other Poems, Smith, Elder, & Co, 








} 


| should be loth to encourage him to do so. Take the following for 


an example :— 
* From Chiavari’s shore a skiff 
Puts off and makes for yonder cliff, 
Where Laura’s bower looks o’er the bay, 
Where sheds her lamp its cheering ray. 
Now strains melodious from the boat 
Are heard, and o’er the waters float, 
To where they fall in cadence clear, 
As watchful, listening, loving ear,’ &. &c. 


Mr. Mackay’s blank verse is a very little better than his rhyme, 
but neither are worth dwelling upon longer. 
* Ancient Leaves” + is the title of a book of “ Translations and 


W. Thompson, who has shown good taste in his selection of 
subjects, and ability in putting them into their new shapes. 
Mr. Frederick G. Tuckerman is the author of a book of Poems,t 
the right of translating which he has humanely reserved. If it is 
difficult for an English reader to follow their meaning, what would 
be the effect of the endeavour on a Frenchman or German? We 
don’t say that they are all hopelessly abstruse, or that occasionally 
they have not the true poetic ring. But we have found ourselves 
baffled every now and then, in spite of the most earnest endeavours 
to discover what the author means. If any one, for instance, will 


| tell us what Mr. Tuckerman means by the following sonnet, we 


shall feel obliged to him :— 


“The starry flower-like stars that fade, 
And brighten with the daylight and the dark,— 
The bluest in the green I faintly mark, 
And glimmering crags with laurel overlaid, 
Even to the Lord of Light, the Lamp of shade, 
Shine one to me ;—the least, still glorious made 
As crowntd moon, or Heaven’s great hierarch. 
And, so, dim grassy flower, and night-lit spark, 
Still move me on and upward for the True ; 
Seeking through change, growth, death, in new and old, 
The full in few, the statelier in the less, 
With patient pain; always remembering this,— 
Ilis hand, who touched the sod with showers of gold, 
Stippled Orion on the midnight blue.” 


All this is even less intelligible to us than the English preface te 
the “ New Guide to Conversation, in Portuguese and English,” by 
José da Fonseca and Pedro Carolina, in which is the following 
passage :— 

“ The works which we were comparing for this labour, find use us 





* Lays and Poems on Italy. Bell & Daldy. : 
+ Ancient Leaves. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Doug'a:. 
t Poems by F. G. Tuckerman. Smith & Elder. 
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for nothing; but those what were publishing to portugal, or out. 
They were almost all composed for some foreign, or for some national, 
little acquainted in the spirit of both languages, It was resulting from 
that carelessness to rest these works full of imperfections and anomalies 
of style ; in spite of the infinite typographical faults which sometimes 
invert the sense of the periods. It increase not to contain any of those 
works the figured pronunciation of the english words, nor the pro- 
sodical accent in the portuguese: indispensable object whom wish to 

k the english and portuguese languages correctly. We expect 
then who the little book (for the care what we wrote him, and for the 
typographical correction) that may be with the acceptance of the 
studious persons, and especially of the youth, at which we dedicate 
him particularly.” 


If we were bound to decide between the preface of Messrs. José 
do Fonseca and Pedro Carolina and Mr. Tuckerman’s sonnet, we 





should say that the sonnet is the more perplexing puzzle of the two. | 





THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 


In the London Review of December 20, we gave an exact description 
of the very interesting remains of architecture and fresco painting 
which had been discovered beneath the church of San Clemente, at 
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has stuck in its throat. The agonized posture of the child, and the 
attitudes of the mother and the saint, form a group full of life and 
expression. 

The picture in the lowest compartment is exceedingly curious. It 
represents a wolf in the act of carrying off a pig, which he has seized 
by the back and holds aloft between his teeth. In the life of 
St. Blasius we read that a certain widow’s sole possession consisted 
of a pig, which being carried off by a wolf, the poor widow begged 
St. Blasius to have it restored to her. He laughingly replied, “ Dry up 
your tears, your pig shall be brought back ;” and at the same moment 
the wolf reappeared and deposited the pig at the widow’s feet. Not 
long after, St. Blasius was thrown by his persecutors into prison, 
when the poor widow sought to show her gratitude to him by killing 
her pig and sending Blasius its head and feet, together with some 
bread, and a candle. The saint ate, and thanked her, saying, “ Offer 
each year in my church a candle, for love of me, and whoever does so 
shall have my protection.” So says the legend. Mrs. Jameson 
observes that this saint keeps his place in the English reformed 
calendar, and as patron and protector of woolcombers and wool. 
staplers is especially popular in Yorkshire, where he is regarded as 


_ the inventor of woolcombing. He was, till lately, commemorated in 
_ the town of Bradford by a festival held every seven years, wherein 
_ Prince Jason and the Princess Medea, with Bishop Blaise and his 
| chaplain, all walked together in grand procession. He has three 


Rome. The merit of these discoveries belongs to Father Mullooly, | 
prior of the Irish Dominicans, who has lately been assisted by the | 
liberality of several of our countrymen in the laborious and costly task 


of excavating further beneath the foundations of the modern church. 
The Prince of Wales, in his last visit to Rome, testified his interest in 
this matter by a personal examination of the works, which are still 
going on, and by a subscription towards the fund raised for that 
purpose, ' It is, gratifying, therefore, to report the more recent pro- 
gress of the undertaking, since the discovery, in August last, of the 


churches dedicated to his honour in England. 

As to the time when these curious frescoes were executed there is 
much diversity of opinion. In the judgment of Overbeck, the Duke 
of Sermoneta, and other artists or connoisseurs, they belong to the 
fifth or sixth century of the Christian era. But some would refer them 
to the tenth or eleventh, relying on the half-Italian sentences, which 


| Were mentioned in our former notice, as inscribed on the lower com- 


second pier in the central nave of the ancient church of St. Clement, | 
| change of language took place among the Roman plebs, after the 
_ northern barbarians came in. There is reason to believe that 1084 


ornamented with frescoes no less perfect than those of the first pier, 
described in our former notice. 


The fresco picture towards the central nave, as in the pier first dis- | 


covered, is divided into three compartments, the upper part of the | 


figures in the highest having been partly destroyed. In the centre of 
the highest compartment is a figure of the Saviour, draped in a richly 
folded mantle descending to the feet, which are bare; he is seated on 
a throne richly decorated, and holding before his breast an open 
book, on the pages of which are the words FORTIS. UT. VINCULA. 
‘oRTIs—probably referring to the saint who forms the subject of the 
centre picture. An archangel stands on each side of the throne; on 
the right St. Michael, and on the left St. Gabriel; both robed in tunics 
and Greek stoles, ornamented with gems, and holding golden censers 
in their hands. At one extremity of the picture stands St. Clement in 
pontifical robes, ‘and at the other s. Nykotaus. This is either St. 
Nicholas, who filled the chair of Peter between the years 858 and 867, 
or St. Nicholas of Bari, who lived at a much earlier period. 

The centre picture represents the story of the celebrated Roman 
pilgrim, St. Alexius or Alexis. In the back ground rises a noble 
palace ; from a loggia or window in the upper part of which, a gentle- 
woman, supposed to be the deserted bride of St. Alexius, is intently 
contemplating the scene below. The scene represents the senator 
Euphemianus, on horseback, followed by his suite of two armed 


partment of the first pier. ili delle putte traite, the coarse objurga- 
tion addressed by the master architect to his workmen, is but too 
intelligible. But we scarcely know the exact period at which the 


was the date at which this ancient church was destroyed by fire; but 
the date of its building is lost. These frescoes certainly belong to the 
decline of art. The fragments in the aisles are very rude in execution. 
Yet in all, particularly in the fine frescoes representing St. Clement 
and St. Alexius, we see the work of artists whose minds were full of 
the traditions and influences of antique art. The proportions of all 
the figures are exceedingly good, the attitudes full of life, and the 
composition very skilful. The face of St. Clement, officiating at the 


| altar, ‘has sufficient individuality to be a portrait; and the figure of 
_ Theodora may, for elegance and nobleness of form, for the beauty of 


cavaliers, one of whom carries his sword on his shoulder. In front of | 


the senator is the pilgrim, in a supplicating attitude, his pilgrim’s 
staff in his hand, and wallet over his shoulder. The senator, motion- 
ing with his hand towards the palace, seems to reply to the pilgrim 
that he will there find the wished-for hospitality. The names EUPHE- 
MIANUS and s. ALEXIUS are written below the feet of each respectively. 
A little farther to the right of the spectator, and towards the centre 
of the picture, is the second scene, representing the death of St. 
Alexius. The pilgrim is extended on a pallet, while over him Jeans 
the pope in pontifical attire, giving with one hand the apostolic abso- 
lution; while in the other he holds the mysterious scroll, which the 
unknown pilgrim, who is dying, would confide to no other hands but 
his. The pope is accompanied by his clergy, thirteen in number, one 
of whom carries the so-called cross of Constantine. In the third and 
last scene, on the right of the spectator, the painter has sought to 
represent the affecting incident of the recognition of the pilgrim 
when it is too late. The dead body of Alexius is lying on a bier covered 
with a red pall, on the border of which are crosses and birds. The 
pope, surrounded by the same attendant clergy, has read the scroll, 
which reveals the name of the unknown pilgrim. At this announce- 
ment, Euphemianus and his wife, struck with grief at the discovery 
that it is their son who lies dead before them, tear their hair, while 
the bride, whom Alexius had deserted on the first night of their mar- 
riage, throws herself on the body, covering the face with kisses and 
tears. At the same time, the pope seeks to assuage their grief with 
the words “ Venite ad me, omnes qui laboratis ;”” while with his right 
hand he gives his benediction to the body. Under this picture, in one 
line, are the words NON PAT (PATER) AGNOSCIT MISERERI Q SIBI POSCIT 
PAPA TENET CHARTAM VIT# QUE NUNTIAT ARTAM. 

In this picture we have full confirmation of the romantic story of 
St. Alexius. It is, however, noteworthy, that while tradition fixes 
the date of the death of Alexius in the pontificate of Innocent I.—that 
is, between the years 401 and 417—+this fresco evidently refers it to 
a later pontificate, that of St. Boniface, who filled the chair of Peter 
from the year 418 to 422; the name written below the Pontiff’s feet 
being B.... ATIUS, which, though difficult to decipher, is evidently 
Bonifatius. 

The lowest compartment consists of a large frieze, garlands of fruit 
and flowers gracefully intertwined, with birds between them. 

A fourth fresco has just been discovered on the side of this pier. In 
the upper compartment is the lower half of a figure of St. Aigidius, 
abbot. In the centre picture is represented the bishop and martyr of 
Sebaste, St. Blasius, in the act of performing the well-known cure 


the composition, for the correctness of the drawing and skilful ar- 
rangement of the drapery, be compared with those noble portrait 
statues of Roman ladies, such as the so-called Pudicitia of the 
Vatican, which give us so elevated an idea of the women of ancient 
Rome. 

Is it, then, possible, to attribute works, containing so much that is 
excellent in every way, so much vitality of art, to the tenth or 
eleventh centuries? Kugler says:—‘“ The slightly animated gait 
which imparted to the figures some appearance of life ceases with the 
eleventh century, at which period an absolute statuesque immobility 
of form commences, while the artist soon ceased to comprehend both 
the principles and effects of organic movement.” In our opinion, the 
fresco of St. Clement officiating at the Altar, and its companion 
pictures, do not betray the vices of that age of decadence in art. 
The fresco of St. Alexius is inferior, in various points, though it is 


| marvellously full of incident, life, and expression; but the figure of 





attributed to him. He is extracting from the bleeding mouth of a | 


child, who is presented to him by its mother, a thorn or bone, which 


St. Nicholas, in the corner of the upper compartment, if proved 
to be Pope Nicholas I., must be dated subsequent to 867. It 
is, however, not improbable that the fresco may be of earlier date, and 
that the supplementary figures of St. Clement and St. Nicholas 
may have been added at the time when the church was repaired by 
Nicholas; or the figure may represent the much earlier St. Nicholas 
of Bari. Although some of the ornaments on the dresses are of a 
somewhat barbarous character, particularly in the upper compartment 
of the pier last discovered, yet we nowhere find any traces of the 
gilding and extraneous ornamentation that characterized the Byzan- 
tine period, when splendour and costliness of material made up for 
want of power in art. On the contrary, the tone of the frescoes, 
while brilliant in colouring, is quiet in effect. The background of the 
« St. Clement” picture is black, like many of the frescoes found in 
Pompeii, while that of the “ Alexius” picture is, in one part, a dark 
blue, scarcely to be distinguished from black, and in the other a very 
dark brown. wis 

Other important discoveries have also been made; among which is 
an inscription that proves the date at which the high altar was erected. 
At the base of the ambones, in the upper church, a slab of marble 
had been used for foundation, which, on excavation, turns out to be 
part of the high altar of the ancient church. Father Mullooly found 
what appeared to be letters along the edge of this slab. Careful ex- 
amination, and the removal of the dirt with which centuries had in- 
crusted it, brought to light the following inscription: “ Altare tibi, 
Deus, salvo Hormisda Papa, Mercurius Presbyter cum sociis offert.’’ 
This altar, therefore, was consecrated between the years 514 and 523, 
the duration of the Pontificate of Hormisdas; and the priest, John 
Mercurius, who was then titular of the basilica of St. Clement, ascended 
the chair of Peter in 532, under the name of John IT. 

Under what circumstances the destruction of the ancient church 
took place, is matter for conjecture. The most probable supposition 
seems to be that it was destroyed by the victorious army of Robert 
tniscard in 1084. We read in Gibbon that a hasty word from the 
conqueror was the signal for fire and pillage, and that a spacious 
quarter of the city, from the Lateran to the Coliseum, was consumed 
by the flames and devoted to perpetual solitude. Is it likely, there- 
fore, that the church of St. Clement, situated in the very centre of 
this quarter, could have escaped ? Again, we also read that Robert’s 
Saracen auxiliaries took this opportunity of rifling and profaning the 
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holy city of the Christians. Have we not here a reason for the destruc- 
tion of the high altar, while other parts were left? The fact that they 
were fighting against the anti-Pope Clement III., who had just been 
consecrated in the Lateran, and in favour of Gregory VII., who was 
shut up in the castle of St. Angelo, may also be a reason why so little 
respect was paid to the church bearing the usurper’s name. 

For these valuable discoveries we are entirely indebted to the per- 
severance and energy of the Rev. Father Mullooly, but for whose 
efforts they would still have remained in oblivion. Much has been 
done, but much more is left to be accomplished. Cuttings are yow 
being commenced towards opening up the nave; and, doubtless, still 
more interesting discoveries will follow those already made. Mean- 
time, it is to be hoped that the money will not be denied which is 
needful for our countryman to complete his disinterested task. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





SISTERHOODS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 
Srr,—Will you allow me to correct an error into which the 


writer of the article headed “ The New Champion of Orthodoxy” | 


has fallen, when he says that Dr. Pusey was my spiritual director ? 
The inadvertence may be deemed material, inasmuch as the 
authenticity of the information given in “ Sisterhoods” is pre- 





sumed to depend upon this circumstance. Dr. Pusey was never | 


my spiritual director, and I never spoke to him in my life, as 
none but his “ children” did. 
I may explain that when any fact mentioned in the volume did 


not come under my own observation, I wrote from the materials fur- | 


nished by ladies who were cognizant of all the circumstances of 
the occurrence, and who are prepared to avow their connection 
with the anecdote. Your obedient servant, 
MARGARET GOODMAN, 
London, March 3, 1863. 








IN NUPTIAS ALBERTI EDVARDI ET ALEXANDR&. 
Qu tibi damnosos terra edidit, Anglia, quondam, 
Jam pelagi reges det tibi leetificos. 


xiii, Kal. Feb. MDCCCLXIITI. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


ON THE WEDDING OF ALBERT EDWARD AND 
ALEXANDRA. 


Now, Albion ! may the land that bore 
Sea-kings, a terror to thy shore, 
Thee with a line of sea-kings bless, 
To give thy people happiness ! 
J. H. ABRAHALL, Combe Longa. 
January 20, 1863. 








LIST OF MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES FOR 
NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, 9TH Marcu. 


British Arcuirects—At 8 P.M. 

GroGRaPHicaL—At 8} p.m. “ Recent Explorations in Australia,” by 
Messrs. McDowall, Stuart, Landsborough, McKinlay, &c. 

Mepicat—At 8} p.m. ‘‘ On Cancer of the Pancreas; and on Purulent 
Disease of the Kidney, complicated with Disease of the Bladder.” 
By Dr. Thudichum. 

Lonpon InstiruTion—At 7 P.M. ‘ Opera en Comédie.” By J. Pitt- 
man, Esq. 

Turspay, 10rH Marcu. 

Civit ENGINEERS—No meeting. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL—No meeting. 

MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL—No meeting. 

Syrro-Eeyprran—At 7} P.M. 

Royat Instrrurion—At 3 P.M. Professor Marshall “On Animal 
Mechanics.” 

ZOoLocicar—At 9 p.m. No meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, lltH Marcu. 
ARCH#ZOLOGICAL AssociaTIon—At 8} P.M. 


Roya Lirerarure—Trafalgar-square, at 8} P.M. 1. “On the Annals | 


of Esarhaddon.” By Mr. Fox Talbot. 2. “On a Campaign of 
Thothinas ILI. in Palestine.” By Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

Microscopicar—At 8} p.m, 

Lonpon Instirurion—At 7 p.m. “Vertebrata.” By C. Carter 
Blake, Esq. 

Society oF Arts—At 8 p.m. ‘On the International Transit Route 
through Nicaragua.” By Capt. Bedford Pim, R.N. 

Grapuic— University College, at 8 p.a. 


TuursDAY, 127H Marcu, 


Royat Socrery—-At 8} p.m. 1. “On the Influence of Temperature 
on the Electric conducting Power of Thallium and Iron.” By Dr. 
Matthiessen and Dr. Vogt. 2. “ On the Amyloid Substance of the 





Liver, and its ultimate Destination in the Animal Economy.” By 
R. McDonnell. 

ANTIQUARIES—At 8} P.M. e 

Royat Instirutrlon—At 3 p.m. Dr. Frankland, “On Chemical Affinity.” 


Fripay, 18TH Marcu, 


Royat Instirurron—At 8 p.m. “On Fogs and Fog-Signals.” By 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. 

Lonpon Instirurion.—At 7 p.m. “On Economic Botany.” By 
Professor Bewley. 

AstronomicaL—At 8 P.M. 


SaTurDAY, 14tu Marcu. 
Boranic—At 3} P.M. 
Roya. Instirurion—At 3 p.m. On the Science of Language.” By 
Professor Max Miiller. (Second Series.) 
Sratisticat—At 4 P.M. Anniversary. 











LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Andrewes (Bishop), Memoirs of the Life and Works of. By Rev. A. T. 
Russell. S8vo., 12s. 

Atkinson’s (Mrs.) Recollections of Tartar Steppes. Crown 8vo., 12s. 

Aytoun’s (W. E.) Nuptial Ode on the Marriage of the Prince of 
Wales. 8vo., sewed, ls. 


| Baylee’s (Rev. Dr.) Christ on Earth. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
| Beadle’s American Library. Orromoo, the Huron. Fcap., sewed, 6d. 


Bellew’s (Rev. J. C. M.) Shakspeare’s Home at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Crown 8vo., 12s. 

Blanch’s (W. H.) Volunteer’s Book of Facts. 1863. 8vo., sewed, 2s. 

Bolingbroke’s (Lord) Life. By T. Macknight. 8vo., 18s. 

Browning’s (Mrs. E. B.) The Greek Classic Poets and the English 
Poets. Fcap., 5s. 

Carter’s (Rev. T. T.) Lectures on the Passion and Temptation of Our 
Lord. S8vo., 3s. 

Cherville’s (M.) First Step to French. New edition. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


| Clever Girls of our Time. Third edition. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Dale’s (B.) Annals of Coggeshall. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Darton’s School Library. Elements of Geography. New edition. 
18mo., ls. 

D’ Aubigné’s (Dr. J. H. M.) History of the Reformation in the Time of 
Calvin. Vols. I. and Il. S8vo., 28s. 

D’Orsey’s (Rev. J. D.) Spelling by Dictation. Fourteenth thousand. 
18mo., 1s. 

De Quincey’s (Thos.) Works. Author’s edition. Vol. XIV. Crown 
Svo., 4s. 6d. 

Ede’s (G.) The Management of Steel-Forging, &c. Fcap., sewed, 1s. 

Ellis’s (Mrs.) Madagascar: its Social and Religious Progress. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

God is Love. Seventh edition. Feap., 5s. 

Grocott’s (J. C.) Index to Familiar Quotations. New edition. Feap., 
half bound, 5s. 

Hilary St. Magna; or, The Nearest Duty First. Feap., 4s. 

Historic Character (The) of the Pentateuch Vindicated: a Reply to 
Bishop Colenso. 8vo., 6s. 

Jerdon’s (T. C.) The Birds of India. 2 vols. Vol. I., 8vo., 21s. 

Kane’s (Rey. J. B.) Love’s Labour not Lost. Fcap., 1s. 

Laurie’s (J. 8.) Sixth Standard Reader. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

M‘Duff’s (Rev. J. R.) The Thoughts of God and the Words of Jesus. 
In l vol. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Mackie’s (Mrs.) Willy’s Book of Birds. New edition. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Maguire’s (Rev. R.) Popular Lectures on the Miracles. 12mo., 1s. 
In a packet. ° 

Newland’s (Rev. H.) Postils. 2nd edition. Feap., 3s. 

Nobly False: a Novel. By J. M. Allan. 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 

Our New Life in Christ. Edited by a Parish Priest. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Parker’s (Rev. Joseph T.) Sermons. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Parlour Library.—Hinchbridge Haunted, by G. Cupples. Fcap., 
boards, 2s. 
Amy Moss, by P. B. St. John. Fcap., boards, 2s. 
Photographic News Almanac, 1863. Second edition. 12mo., sewed, 1s. 
Reid’s (Rev. W. M.) The Blood of Jesus. 18mo., 8d. sewed; 
1s. cloth. 

Rouse’s (Rev. N.) Christian Holiness and its necessary Consequences. 
Feap., 2s. 

Russell’s (Rev. A.T.) Letter to the Bishop of Oxford on “ Essays and 
Reviews.” 8vo., 5s. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Waverley Novels. Cheap edition. Vol. XV. Peveril 
of the Peak. Feap., sewed, ls. 

Scott (Capt. A.) and James (Col. Sir H.) On Photo-Zincography. 
New edition. Ato., 12s. 

Seton’s (Sir H.) Forms of Decrees in Equity. Third edition. Vol. II. 
Royal 8vo., 30s. 

Vol. II., Part II. Royal 8vo., 14s. 

Sleigh’s (J.) History of the Parish of Leek. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Southgate’s (H.) Many Thoughts of Many Minds. Fourth edition. 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Spens’ (W. C.) Dreams and Realities. Poems. Feap., 5s. 

Stanesby’s (S.) The Order of Confirmation, Iuminated. 16mo., 5s. 

Stone’s Practice of Petty Sessions. Seventh edition. By T. Belland 
L. W. Cave. 12mo., 18s. 

Supplement to ditto, separately. 12mo., boards, 3s. 

Summers’ (J.) Handbook of the Chinese Language. 8vo., half- 
bound, 28s. 

Tyndale’s (J.) Heat considered as a Mode of Motion. Crown 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 

Ulrich Von Hutten, the Reformer of the Sixteenth Century. T'ran- 
slated by A. Young. Crown 8vo., 4s. 

Uncle Adam’s Atlas of Natural History. Imperial 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Wagner’s (Rey. G.) Lecturesfor Lent and Passion Week. Crown 8vo.,6s. 
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